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THE NEW-CHURCH 


THE doctrines given to the world in the theological writings 
of EMANUEL -SwEDENsORG are of the loftiest and broadest scope, 


= dealing with the subjects of the Divine Being, His Incarnation in 
_the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glorification of His 


Human, His Second Coming by the opening of the internal sense 


of His Word, the spiritual nature of man and the order of his 
creation and regeneration, the spiritual world as man’s eternal 
_ abode and as the world of causes from which all things in nature 


come forth as effects, the correspondence therefore of the two 


worlds with each other in general and in each particular, the uni- 


versality of the Divine Providence and its relation to permitted 
evils, the heavenly nature of oeenen and the relation of gentile 


religions to Christianity. 


‘Under the Divine Providence the world, as we believe, has 
thus been furnished with a revelation of truth drawn from the 
Divine Word which, as it comes gradually to be received in heart 
and mind and life, will accomplish the fulfilment of prophecy and 
restore the Lord’s kingdom upon the earth. 7 

Tue Review will seek to give some expression to this truth 
and to bring its light to bear not only on events within the organi- 
zation of the New Church, but on matters of general interest. It 
will stand ready to recognize whatever is hopeful and progressive 
in the religious world and in the fields of literature and science. 

Tue Review has been placed in the hands of a board of 
editors, consisting of the Rev. Theodore F. Wright, Ph.D., who 
will have general charge, the Rev. James Reed, the Rev. Samuel 
m. Warren, and the Rev. Julian K. Smyth. 


The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston, 
EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. — 
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THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL IN YOUTH. 


THERE is no doubt that the ideals of the young go far in 
determining the direction of their future efforts, and conse- 
quently in shaping their character. The attainment of the 
ideals is perhaps. never wholly satisfactory. They are often 
modified, and sometimes wholly abandoned ; but they usually 
contain an element of aspiration beyond which the mature 
man or woman cannot go. 

The time of the formation of the ideals is when the phys- 
ical development is complete, the mind is stored with rudi- 
mentary knowledges of many things — in a well-trained boy 
or girl there is some apprehension also of the reality of the 
spiritual world, and of the presence of the Lord — the youth- 
ful reason is beginning to survey the possibilities which life 
offers, and to lay plans for the future ; and with the shaping 
of the life comes the desire to extend and reproduce it. 
What shall the ideal be? What the ruling motive, which, 
whatever the outward circumstances, - direct the inten- 
tions and thoughts ? | 

It may be of interest to review the situation briefly, and 
see what the influences are under which the choice is nor- 
mally made, and what is the. determining power. _ 

In the beginning of conscious life, the little child has 
none but bodily desires, chief among which is hunger. It is 
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eager for nourishment, and puts everything into its mouth. 
It loves all pleasures of sense, but its one great desire is for 
food to build into its own tissues. This bodily hunger i is 
given by the Lord that the body may be built up by it. 


First there must be a. self, even if the end of life be the | 


laying down of self. It is of the very unselfishness of the 
Lord’s love, of His desire that others should enjoy His life 
as their own, that He gives to little children the bodily 
appetites by which a self may be built up in them. And 
these bodily appetites in them are permeated with the ten- 


derness of His love, and are so innocent that angels who | 


love the Lord most can be with them and enjoy them for 
the sake of their end, and cooperate with the Lord in build- 
ing the little children into independent ‘human beings, who 
shall be open to heaven and capable of enjoying heaven. 

Afterward come the days of eagerness for knowledge of 
all things in the universe that may have good in them. 
And there is a tendency in the bodily hunger to extend its 
sway by means of the new knowledge, to grasp and appro- 
priate to self everything that it learns about as good. 
_ If this tendency were not checked, all children would be 

greedy, selfish, and tyrannical; and parents and teachers 
have the constant duty to prevent this, by training the 
children to give others their own, and to put all things to 
their proper uses. And in this, too, angels cooperate, by 
touching the children’s hearts with sympathy for want and 
suffering, and making the application of good things to their 
proper uses sweet to them ; and by giving them from heaven 
a satisfaction in doing what is just and right and useful in 
obedience to the Lord’s commands. — 

When the growth and training of childhood are full, there 


comes in youth a last development of the body in size, in 


power, and beauty, and in capacity for the extension or re- 
production of the self; a new experience also to those who 
seek it of the nearness of the Lord, and of His helpfulness 
in controlling the desires of the body ; and a further mental 
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development, of the reason which compares, judges, selects, 
and combines, forms of the best it knows an ideal of excel- 
lence which it will strive to attain, and begins the work of 
arranging all the acquisitions and powers in accord with this 
ideal. | 

_ And now again the bodily appetites strive for the control 
of the new powers, and for the possession by means of them 
of all that is good and beautiful. Even the knowledge of 
the Lord and heaven, and experience of their surpassing 
goodness, they would absorb into an inflated self ; and what- 
ever is sweet and good and lovely in humanity they would 
impress into the service of self, or stamp with the image of 
self. The love of dominion from love for self Swedenborg 
calls a “ corporeal love” because it has this origin. But this 
bodily greed, which would lord it over the nobler powers of 
the spirit as well as over the world without, meets the pres- 
ence of the Lord in the spirit, and that Divine Presence says 
to the soul endowed with the new powers of reason, Choose 
you this day which you will serve, whether the lusts of the 
body, or the pure love and truth of God. And the soul has 
absolute freedom to say what its course shall be. If it 
chooses the one, the lusts of the body will destroy every 
attribute of the spirit higher than themselves. Conscience, 
spiritual and even natural intelligence, affection for and 


- power of enjoying good whether spiritual or natural, all will 
go. Nothing but hunger will remain, with its insatiable 


torment. If it chooses the other, through much conflict 
and tribulation the love of the Lord, with its affection for 
every good thing, its clear distinction between good and 
evil, its exquisite capacity for enjoyment, will pervade the 
whole man, and all other acquisitions and appetites will be- 
come its servants, partaking of its sweetness and cleanness. 

In early days, when the world was young, the race as a 
whole passed through some of these changes of state. It 
had its infancy of bodily hunger, pervaded and in some con- 
trolled by the sense of life from God, which they delighted 
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to see and acknowledge to be His. But some, caring first 
for the hunger which would absorb all things into self, were 
unwilling to recognize their life as from God, and appropri- 
ated it to self, thus making themselves gods. And from 
the insane inflation of this persuasion came a flood of false 
thinking that swept away every trace of what was heavenly 
and of the Church of God among them. 

Then others came in their place who learned the traditions 
of the former wisdom concerning the good loves that God 
had given, and especially concerning the good and useful 
things which God had made, and in which they recognized 
the Divine affections for doing good to man. And in the 
study of these affections and of their corresponding forms 
of use, they became wise in wisdom about God and heaven. 

But with them also there was a continual tendency of the 
bodily desires to drag the mind down from what was Divine 
and heavenly and fix it solely upon the representatives of 
heavenly things, making natural good things holy in them- 
selves, and using them for the satisfaction of natural pride 


and greed. The Jews in particular, who at the last occupied — 


the land and the position of the Church of God upon earth, 
by means of the representative worship which God had 
given them made themselves rich and self-indulgent, cruel 
and proud, above all other peoples upon the earth. Although 
they were in the place of and represented the Church of 
God, as to their personal character they were a _ personifica- 
‘tion and embodiment of the cruel and tyrannical selfishness 
of bodily desire controlling the possessions of childhood. 
With them ended that stage of the development of the 
race. But fortunately the next stage, representing the youth 
of the race, was not in their keeping. At a little distance 


over the western sea, another and far nobler people were 


maturing the first reasonableness of the race, and preparing 
for the ideals by which its future should be governed. “All 
the Athenians and strangers which were there,” we are told 
by St. Luke, “spent their time in nothing else but either to 
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tell or to hear some new thing” (AcTs xvii. 21). The Greeks 


also extended their commerce throughout the known world, 
sending out colonies everywhere to gather in whatever was 
valuable in the productions of the world. And their in- 


gathering of knowledge and products they turned to account 
in forms of literature and art which have never been sur- 
passed. They had not yet a revelation of Divine things. 


_ They had traditions of a Golden Age in which men were 


taught by God, and lived a heavenly life of free communion 
with the immortals ; of a Silver Age also of varied wisdom of 
heaven, and a Copper Age of noble deeds. And their wise 
ones lamented that they lived in an Iron Age of clashing 
arms and much strife for only worldly ends. They had as | 
yet no means to form any but natural ideals — ideals of nat- 
ural manhood, perfect in beauty, in skill, and in mental 
training; ideals of sculpture and of building, exquisite in 


- combination and proportion ; ideals of free governments also, 


which have served as suggestions for all forms of free gov- 
ernment since; ideals of natural life, which for their sim- 
plicity and nobleness are still a refreshment of soul to those 
who spare the moments from the crowded artificialness of 
to-day to read of them; ideals of literature, in short, which 
renewed the mental freedom and reasonableness of Christen- 
dom when these were crushed by the domination of the 
church, and for centuries furnished almost the sole means of 
mental training to Christian youth. 

These were noble products of a new and vigoroiis reason 
— contemporary for the most part with the Hebrew proph- 
ets—not yet. corrupted, not yet enlightened ' Christian 
faith. 

It was inevitable that the natural selfishness should seek 
to control so noble an instrument for its own ends. And 
we see this tendency embodied in the great Alexander, who, 
with his generals, conquered all the known world, and is said 
to have wept that there were no more worlds to conquer. 
And the base, corporeal nature of that love of conquest was 
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exhibited when, under his successors, the Greek games and 
lewdness were established in the courts of the temple at 
Jerusalem, and swine’s flesh was sacrificed upon the altar of 
the Lord. | | 

But there was a nobler tendency springing from the re- 
mains of innocence and obedience, which reached out tow- 
ard the unknown God, and was willing to be instructed con- 
cerning Him and to believe. This nobler tendency was 
represented by “certain Greeks among them that came up 
to worship at the feast. The same came therefore to Philip, 
who was of Bethsaida of Galilee, and desired him, saying, 


Sir, we would see Jesus. Philip cometh and telleth Andrew; © 


and again Andrew and Philip tell Jesus” (JoHN xii. 20-22). 
Appropriately they came to him whose Greek name, Philip, 
the lover of a horse, stands for such love of free research 
and bringing together of new things as they themselves de- 
lighted in. And their desire was communicated to the only 
other disciple whose proper name was Greek — Andrew, the 
manly ; because the Christian faith could be sought by their 
genius only through its reasonableness and the manliness of 
its life. 2 

The answer of Jesus exhibited to the inquiring reason of 
the race the Christian ideal. And it should here be noted 
that that answer, as well as the whole of the Gospel of our 
Lord, was preserved for mankind in the Greek language 
alone, and by means of the Greek-speaking peoples. 

The answer began, “The hour is come that the Son of 
Man should be glorified.” That is to say, in the Christian 


ideal, man attains his true end only through union with the 


Divine, and glorification by it. “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
it abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit ” 
— implying that the perfect natural man, with which alone 
they were acquainted, must be wholly surrendered to the 
fruit-giving life of God, else its development is vain. “He 
that loveth his life shall lose it, and he that hateth his life 
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in this world shall keep it unto life eternal;” for, to make 
the perfect body and the natural life the end, is to have 
nothing good that will survive the death of the body; but 
to make all the natural development and acquisition the ser- 
vant of the Divine life, is to inherit the joys of that life for- 
ever. He Himself was the ideal, and He could only invite 
men to follow Him and share His reward. “If any man 
serve me, let him follow me; and where I am, there shall 
also my servant be; if any man serve me, him shall my 
Father honor.” And yet He knew that it was only through 
suffering and death that the natural man could be made to 
yield. His own human was troubled, in dread of the suffer- 
ing that was before Him. It would say, “Father, save me 
from this hour”; but His nobler self said: “ For this cause 
came I unto this hour. Father, glorify Thy name. Then. 
came there a voice ae heaven, I have both glorified it, 
and will glorify it again.” 

The voice was not needed by Him, for He knew the 
_ Father’s love within Him. But for others, and especially 
for the representatives of the youthful reason of the race, 
seeking now the ideal for its future development, the voice 
testified that God was present with men in the Lord, and 
through Him could be known and loved by men, and could 
unite Himself with them. 

The Prince of this world had had his day. By means of 
the natural appetites the race had attained its physical and 
mental perfection. If they held sway longer, the reaching 
out and clashing of the self-loves would presently destroy 
the race. Therefore now was the judgment of this world; 
now must the prince of this world be cast out. The Lord 
had come a light into the world to effect this judgment, to 
present to the opening reason the Divine ideal of human 
life — gentle, loving, useful — side by side with the bodily 
ideal of greed, strife, domination. And He, lifted up from 
the earth, purified from its baseness, glorified with the Di- 
vine, would draw all men unto Him. 
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The appeal was not made to the Jews, who had already 
received a revelation of the Divine, and had chosen self; 
but to the Gentile, and especially the Greek, world, which 
had had no revelation, and was not hardened against it, but 
preserved at least by tradition some relation with the inno- — 
cence of early days, and was now casting about for the means’ 
of rising again to better things. They knew that once be- 
_ fore, in the Golden Age, the presence of God had been sen- 
sible to men, and the Divine life had blessed them. No 
ideal would be perfect that did not restore that sensible | 
presence, and unite it with the gains of experience and men- 
tal development that had since been attained. In the Lord 
Jesus this was offered to them, yet only on condition that 
the lusts of the body should have no part in the control of 
the life, but should be wholly subdued to the service of the 
Divine. 

The Divine ideal, with its forecast of sorrow and death, 
its promise of heaven, was accepted by the race. Through 
much tribulation, conflict, and darkness, the world has © 
passed, yet this still survives as the ideal of the race; and 
in our day the clouds with which it was originally enveloped 
are illumined with a new glory. The attainment of the ideal 
will still be slow and long delayed ; but in it is the creative 
power by which the race will forever be formed into a more 
and more perfect image of God. | | 

No sudden change is at hand. Like the gradual dawn of 
the morning after the darkness of the night, like the warm- 
ing of the earth after the cold of winter, so will be the com- 
. ing of the Lord to the hearts of men. First are to be learned 
the truths of Christian life, which subdue the natural desires 
to extend the self to the injury of the neighbor, and which : 
teach good uses. And in the labor of learning and living 
these the Lord is present to enlighten the mind, to strengthen 
it to subdue evil and to do good, and to give to faithful 
effort the reward of a peaceful conscience. And when this 
labor has been faithfully done, and the self is put out of the 
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way, there can be given in the uses which the Lord pro- 
vides some sense of the love of the Lord for doing good, 
and of the joy with which He creates and redeems and 
saves, and lifts men up to heaven. The love of doing good, 
when self is subdued, is the Divine of the Lord which makes 
heaven in man. 

_ To such fulfilment as this, i in ever-increasing degree, the 
‘race may look forward. It is the fulfilment for which every 
individual may hope who loves the ideal. He will be dis-. 
appointed, humbled, grieved at heart, his hope may fail ; yet 
it is well with him if in his heart he holds to the ideal as 
that which he would attain if he could. We judge of youth, 
before they can show by their life what their character will 
be, by the ideal which they appear sincerely to love. And 
so does the Lord judge us — by our true intent, and not by 
our attainment. The intent, which is the ideal loved, He 
cherishes ; and if we hold it faithfully, He will lead us— 
through hard experiences, no doubt, in this world or the 
other — to the full enjoyment of it. And this intent will be, 
in some sense, the measure of our heaven. Beyond it we 
cease to enjoy ; with less we cannot be satisfied. 


Joun WoRCESTER. 
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On the-front of a large and beautifully and substantially-— 
constructed building in the city of Boston, cut in the solid 
stone, is the following inscription :—_ 


The First Church of Christ, Scientist. Erected Anno Domini, 1894. 

A Testimonial to our Beloved Teacher, the Reverend Mary Baker 
Eddy. Discoverer and Founder of Christian Science; Author of its 
Text-Book, Science and Health, with Key to the Scriptures. President H 
of the Massachusetts — College; and First Pastor of this 4 
Denomination. 


| CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


The building cost over two hundred thousand dollars, the 
money being contributed from all parts of the world, more 
being sent than could be used, so that fifty thousand dollars 
was returned. On the Sunday of its dedication four services 
were held before large audiences, and it was said that two 4 
thousand strangers were in attendance, many having come | 
long distances. The interior is most elegantly finished. 
On the platform are two reading desks, one fora man and | 
the other fora woman. There is no sermon, but selections 
are read from the Bible, and the book called “Science and 
Health.” On the walls are the sayings of the Bible and 
Mrs. Eddy in seeming equal importance. On one side of 
the platform is a beautiful window showing an open Bible, 

_ with a picture of the Lord with Mary first at the sepulchre 
below. On the other side is a window with the open . 
« Science and Health,” and below, the figure of a woman 
clothed with the sun, the moon under her feet, and a crown 
of twelve stars on her head. In the building is a room for 
Mrs. Eddy, called “Mother’s Room,” furnished at an ex- — : 
pense of five thousand dollars by contributions of children. | , 

It is safe to say that no such building was ever before 
erected either in ancient or modern times, in Christian or — 
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Gentile lands. Mrs. Eddy and her book seem to be just as 
sacred as the Lord and the Bible. 

One must turn to her book to learn the reason of the 
existence of this church with its lengthy and imposing in- 
scription. 

The work, sixth edition, vecteaid Boston, 1883 3; is in two 
volumes, the first of 270 pages, and the second of 206 pages. 
There are in all twelve chapters, treating of the following 
subjects : — 


I. Science of Being. 
II. Footsteps of Truth. 
III. Physiology. 
IV. Recapitulation. 
V. Healing the Sick. 
VI. Imposition and Demonstration. 
VII. Creation. 
VIII. Marriage. 
IX. Prayer and Atonement. 
X. Platform of Christian Scientists. 
XI. Reply to a Clergyman. 
XII. Demonology. 


The whole concludes with a,— 


Key to the Scriptures. 


On reading the book one is struck with the constant use 


of the expression, “sin, sickness, and death,” which occurs 


repeatedly on a single page. The writer presents new ideas 
respecting the origin and nature of sin, sickness, and death, 


and offers.to the world a new method of abolishing them. 


This may be said to be-the grand purpose of her book, 
utterly to do away with sin, sickness, and death. In this 
she verily seeks to meet a crying want of the times, for sin, 
sickness, and death abound on every hand with all their 


dreadful consequences, sufferings, burdens, and terrors, and 


all men are praying to be delivered from them. 
_Mrs. Eddy claims to have made a great discovery here, in 
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harmony with the Scriptures, and with the teachings and 
healings of the Christ. She says :— 


The Science and laws of a PURELY mental healing and their method 
of application through spiritual power alone, else a mental argument 
against disease, ARE OUR OWN DISCOVERY at this date.. True, the 
Principle is divine and eternal; but the application of it to heal the sick 
had been lost sight of, and required to be again spiritually discerned and 
’ its science discovered, that man might retain it through the understand- 
ing. Since our discovery, in 1866, of the divine Science of Christian 
Healing, we have labored with tongue and pen to found this system. In 
this endeavor every obstacle has been thrown in our path that the envy 
and revenge of a few disaffected students could devise. 


It may be truthfully said that Mrs. Eddy has met with 
very considerable success in the promulgation of her discov- 
ery. Thousands of people have embraced her views in all 
walks in life; many have been cured, they believe, of every 
disease flesh is heir to; hundreds of students have learned 
of her; churches have been opened for preaching and wor- 
shipping according to her teachings; and an extensive litera- 
ture has been produced. Of her discovery she further 
relates : — 


Our own case of recovery from the effects of a fall was more remark- 
able still. We became insensible and were removed on a bed to our 
home; the case was pronounced fatal by our attending physician and 
surgeon; he said we could not survive over three days. The third day 
was the Sabbath; our clergyman visited us before services, prayed with 
us, and said farewell. We asked him to call after meeting. He replied © 
by asking us if we knew the fatal nature of our injury, and that we 
were sinking, and might not survive through the day. We replied that - 
we knew it all, but had such faith in God we thought He would raise us 
up. After he left, we requested to be left alone; the room was full of 
- people, but they all passed out. We opened the Bible to the third 
chapter of Mark, where our Master healed the withered hand on the 
Sabbath day. As we read, the change passed over us; the limbs that 
were immovable, cold, and without feeling, warmed; the internal agony 
ceased, our strength came instantaneously, and we rose from our bed 
‘and stood upon our feet, well. The clergyman called after services, and 
we met him at the door, and that day prepared our family supper. 
There are persons living who can attest to the above facts. | 
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_And throughout the book it is affirmed that every kind of 
disease and injury yields to this new and purely mental 
treatment, as cancer, consumption, falls, broken bones, blind- 
ness, deafness, dropsy, and nervous troubles; and written 
_ testimonials are given of the men and women who have been 
quickly restored to health by this metaphysical healing. 
More than this, this system eine to be able to abolish 
sin and death. 

Of this system it is also said : — 


Christian Science was first introduced by Jesus; he explained and 
demonstrated it, healing the sick and triumphing over sin and death. 
His works were based on a divine Principle that he understood and 
could es and they can be cemonstrated on no other basis. 


vor so Mrs. Eddy, as the unin of the — and | 
power of Christ to heal, says :—. 3 

In the nineteenth century I affix for all time the word Science to — 
Christianity, and error to personal sense, and call the world to battle 
on this issue. 


Christian Science, then, as taught by our author is applied 
Christianity, the teachings of the Lord as interpreted by 
Mrs. Eddy, applied to the work of exterminating sin, sick- 
ness, and death. How now is this to be done according to 
the principles of “ Science and Health” ? . 

In the first place, anatomy, physiology, mesmerism, hy- 
giene, the laws of health, diet, exercise, baths, drugs, manip- 
ulations, and all other merely external, material, and physical 
agencies are by Mrs. Eddy wholly rejected. She can hardly 
find words enough to express her opposition to, and utter 
denial of, all these things, and likewise of all the old views 
respecting the nature and origin of sin, sickness, and death, 
and of the way in which they have hitherto been treated. 
All the present schools of medicine of whatever name must 
go. The new method is purely mental, spiritual, metaphysi- 
cal, based upon new ideas of God and man, and of spirit © 
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and matter. «Metaphysical Science is the sure way of ex- 
terminating sickness. It exceeds all other systems. of heal- 
ing disease, and will ultimately supersede them all.” Such 
is the declaration. 

Matter, external sense, bones, nerves, belies bodies, sin, 
disease of every kind, pain, and death, are -errors, appear- 
ances, illusions, beliefs only, and have no reality whatever. 
The moment the man can throw off these errors or beliefs, 
that instant he will be healed, be free from disease, pain, 
broken bones, blindness, cancer, sin, and death. There is 
no death. No man ever has died, can, or will die. God 
and man are not persons, with spirits. God is not Person, 
but Principle; He is love, truth, good, life, intelligence, but 
not limited to a person, which would finite God. Thus there 
is no sin, sickness, pain, or death, except as a belief, and the 
cure is to throw off this belief, and rise to the plane of pure 
mind, intelligence, life, love, health, and strength. Matter 
is nothing. Even fatigue is nothing. 3 


The body is as material as the wheel you would not say is fatigued, 
and, setting aside what mortal mind says of the body, it would never 
' tire any more than the inanimate wheel; knowing this great fact would 
rest you more than hours of repose. 


Thus all natural needs and laws are to be defied. Food, 
air, thirst, indigestion, sleeplessness, weak nerves, tired 
bodies, we are to make nothing of, but go forward just as if. 
there were no such things. These statements are repeated 
over and over again throughout the book. This will enable 
us to understand her method of healing as set forth in the 
chapter on that subject :— 


Argue the patient’s case silently at first. Afterwards if you can fix 
truth stronger in their thoughts, and as your patients are prepared for 
it, explain the metaphysical facts of disease, but array not the mind 
against its own interests, casting pearls before swine. If the case is 
that of a young child or infant, argue it mainly with the parents, silently 
and audibly on the strictest rules of Christian Science. The metaphysi- 
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cian or Christian Scientist knows there is no hereditary disease, that 

matter cannot transmit intelligence, good or evil, to man, and mind can 

produce no pain in matter, and vice versa. Argue there is no disease ; 

it is but the evidence and object of the senses that you have to destroy, 

not a reality, but a belief that has all the appearance of a reality; that 

the Truth of being is harmony, and discord nothing but a belief; there- 

fore health and harmony are real, sickness and discord unreal ; that Life 

is perpetual, and never changes to death; it is not at the mercy of mat- 

ter and disease; they cannot destroy it; that sickness, sin, and death 

are mortal error that Truth destroys; that man is shadow, and God is 

substance ; therefore pain, sickness, and death are not in shadows, nor 

is the shadow destroyed, because God is its soul and substance, that re- 

main. As you argue the case mentally, hold in mind only the perfect 

model; never think of the disease or. of matter as real or tangible. If 

you make these the reality, as some metaphysical quacks are already 

teaching, you are forming disease wita mind faster than materia medica 

is making it with matter, and are the most dangerous doctor of this 

period. Make it the strong point of your argument that God governs 

man; he is not governed by material law, and is not suffering from its 
infringements. Say to the patient mentally, you are not sick, and hold 

your ground with the skill of a lawyer. Argue down the witnesses 

against your plea, and you will destroy those witnesses, and the disease 

will disappear. . . . Sickness is a belief, and to understand this destroys 

the belief and peaks the spell of disease. . . . All is mind, there is no 

matter, and you are only seeing and teins: your — whether it be 

cancer, deformities, consumption, or broken bones. . . . Argue mentally 

to the patient, you have no disease, you are not in done you have 

nothing to fear, and are perfectly well. . If your patient has a belief 

of taking cold, show him that matter canmi take cold, and then rule out 

of mind the belief of having taken it. ... If he is an inebriate, or a 

slave to tobacco, or the servant of sin, endeavor to meet and destroy 

those errors with the Truth of being... . 

The obstetrics of metaphysics is its highest branch and one with 

which teacher and student should be familiar. To attend properly upon : 
the birth of the new idea you must sc detach thought from its material ‘ 
basis that the birth be normal and safe to the laboring thought, that 

gathering new energies, injures none of its useful surroundings in the 

travail of spiritual birth, and takes not with it a single element of error ; .- 
but discharges properly the offal of matter. Then shall the new iden, ae 
conceived and born of Truth and Love, be clad in white garments — its 

beginning meek, its growth mighty, and its — without an element 
of decay. 
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_In the chapter on Creation the first four chapters of Gen- | 


esis are treated of, and the following statement made : — 


In the first chapter of Genesis the word “God” is used wholly. In 


the second chapter, where error is stated in contradistinction, and its 
creation given a history, the word “ Lord” is introduced. As the belief 
of Deity is expressed by human thought, it is given the appellative of a 
man. The term “Lord” was an honorary title, such as Sarah _ her 
husband. 


The author seems densely ignorant of the fact that the 
word LorpD, when printed in capitals in the Old Testament, 
stands for the Hebrew word Jehovah. 

The Lord’s prayer is treated thus :— 


Our Father, which art in heaven, 

Hallowed be thy name; 

Thy kingdom come, 

Thy will be done on earth as it is done in heaven, 

Give us this day our daily bread, 

And forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors, 

‘And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil, 

For thine is the kingdom, and the power and the glory forever. 


The following is the a iam signification of the Lord’s 
Prayer : — 
Principle, eternal and harmonious, 


Nameless and adorable Intelligence, 
Thou art ever present and supreme. 


_ And when this supremacy of Spirit shall appear, the dream of matter 
will disappear. | 


Give us the understanding of Truth and Love. 

And loving we shall learn God, and Truth will destroy all error. 

And lead us unto the Life that is Soul, and deliver us from the errors 
of sense, sin, sickness, and death. 

For God is Life, Truth, and Love forever. 


In their public worship the people repeat a line of the 
Lord’s Prayer, the minister responds by giving its spiritual 
sense as stated above, and thus the whole is gone through 
with line by line. 
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In the chapter on the “ Key to the a Mrs. Eddy 
says :— 

We have learned in Christian Science that when reading the Scrip- 
tures, if you substitute the spiritual signification of a term for its ma- 
terial definition, or the bare word, it will elucidate the meaning of the 
inspired writer. For this purpose we have appended to this work a 
brief synopsis of our metaphysical version of Scriptural terms, giving 
the spiritual sense of the word, or its original meaning. | 


Of the thousands of terms used in the Bible one hundred 
and seventeen are defined, and no more, and these in a purely 
arbitrary, empirical way, no principle being stated, and no 


_ reference made to Scripture passages to show that this in- 


terpretation is rational or consistent. A few examples are 
given : — 


Adam: Error, a falsity, the belief of original sin, echna and death, 
evil. The opposite of good, God, and His creation. .“ Dust to dust,” 
red sandstone, nothingness. A product of nothing, as the opposite of 
something. (In the Platform of Christian Scientists, xvi., it is said that 
“ The word ‘Adam’ signifies ‘orignal sin,’ ‘error,’and not man. ‘Adam’ 
is from the Latin demens, meaning ‘madness,’ ‘to undo,’ ‘to spoil.’ The 
word should be read as rendered, Adamn.”) 

Atonement: The teachings, demonstrations, and sufferings of the 
man Jesus, when showing mortals the way of salvation from sin, sick- 
ness, and death. Divine Science. This divine science overcame death 
and the grave, and was Jesus’ final demonstration that the body is the: 
same after as before death. 

Benjamin: A personal belief of life, substance, and mind, ion 


knowledge, or so-called mortal mind asserting matter. Pride, envy, 


fame, illusion. A belief of blood, bones, etc., possessing life, strength, 
animation, and power to act. 

Buried: Destroyed to personal sense, out of sight and hearing, an- 
nihilated. Submerged in spirit, immortality brought to light. 

Children of Israel; The representatives of Soul, not sense, the off- 
spring of Spirit. Such as are governed by divine science; having 
wrestled with sin and sense, they have risen higher in the scale of being, 
through great tribulation. The ideas in part of God beheld as men 
casting out error and healing the sick. Christ’s children. 

Devil: A lie, error, neither a person nor a principle, and the Oppo- 


site of truth. 


Dan: Animal magnetism, mesmerism. 
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Euphrates: Divine science, encompassing the universe and man; 


_ the true idea of God. 


Father: The great forever, eternal Mind; divine Principle, named 


and socially. 

Jerusalem: Mortal belief and knowledge, obtained from the so- 
called five material senses. The pride of power and the power of pride. 
Sensuality, envy, oppression. 

Man: The infinite idea of infinite Spirit. 

Mind: The only I, or Us; the only Spirit, Soul, Principle, Sub- 
stance, Life, Truth, Love — yea, the One God. 


New Jerusalem: Divine science ; the spiritual facts of man and the — 


universe, and the harmony thereof. The kingdom of heaven or reign 

of harmony. 
Resurrection: Spiritualization of thought; a new and higher idea 

of immortality or spiritual existence; material belief yielding to spiritual 

understanding. | 
Spirits: Mortal beliefs; mortal men and women, misnamed; sup- 

posed Intelligences, or gods; the opposites of God; error; hallucination. 
You: <A personal material belief; finity, mortality, error. 


. In the chapter on Creation the first four chapters of 
Genesis are expounded by Mrs. Eddy. Perhaps over two 


hundred passages of Scripture are commented upon in the 


course of the book, and some words are defined in the “ Key 
to the Scriptures.” Thus whole books are not touched at 
all. And the entire explanation is purely arbitrary, the mere 
opinion of the author, no attempt being made to bring for- 
ward passages of Scripture to show that her interpretation 
is a consistent exposition of the entire contents of the Bible. 
We can but say that her key unlocks nothing, and is a jar- 
gon of meaningless words in the connection in which she 
uses them. If, for instance, Benjamin spiritually means 
what she says it does above, why is not some effort made 
to show it from the life of that man? And so in all other 
cases. | 
In the chapter on the Platform of Christian Scientists, we 
read :— 

I. That God is supreme, the only Life, Substance, and Intelligence 


Gihon (River): The rights of woman acknowledged morally, civilly, 
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of the universe and man; that there is neither a personal Deity, a per- 
sonal devil, nor a personal man. | , 

X. All is mind, there is no matter; all is harmony, there is no dis-— 
cord; all is life, there is no death; all is good, there is no evil; all is 
God and His idea. é 6 

XII. That man is not an Intelligence, a mind, or a gender, and that 


_ woman is but another and higher term for man... . 


XIII. A personal God, a personal man, a personal devil, and evil 
and good spirits, are theological mythoplasm. 3 


Thus Christian Science is exalted to the high position of 
a theology, a philosophy, a church, a religion, a worship, and 
a universal means for bringing the minds and bodies of men 
into perfect health and harmony. Most men are content to 
be believers in, learners of, and followers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who said, “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” 
Not so Mrs. Eddy. She appears to regard her healings and 
book as of equal importance to the healings and teaching 


of Jesus. She is kind enough to say: “ There is no ques- 


tion but Jesus understood Christian Science, and taught the 
divine principle to His students.” - | 

In as brief a manner as possible we have tried to set be- 
fore the reader the vital and essential teachings of this 
book. It is somewhat difficult to do this, because there is 


such a vast amount of repetition, the book being a mass of 


assertions having no logical connection. We wish to be 
entirely fair and just, giving all possible weight to all that 
is claimed for these teachings. Many points of the book 
are not noted, but we have endeavored to bring forward its 
leading and important features. The book professes to offer 
to all mankind a way of complete escape from sin, sickness, 


.and death; a gigantic undertaking indeed. The book ap- 
-peals to the Scriptures, to the teachings and healings of the 


Lord Jesus Christ, to observation, experience, and reason, 
and to the actual cures which have been performed, as proof 


of its truth, and of its claim for an honest and sincere hear- 


ing from all truth-seeking and God-fearing minds. On all 
these grounds the teachings of the book must be considered, 
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judged, and its errors, if errors it has, be refuted. If the 
principles of the book are true they cannot be too highly 
valued or too widely spread, for they are of supreme impor- 
tance. If they are false, they are an enormous fiction and 
imposture which no language can adequately characterize. 
For to know the real truth about God, man, goodness, life, 
health, sin, sickness, and death, opens to man the most 
transcendent opportunities. To be mistaken and to teach 
and argue error here, is a fearful crime to answer for. Mrs. 
Eddy speaks without hesitation, assumes all the responsi- 
bility of her position, and calls all the world to adopt her doc- 


trines. The writer heard a Christian-Science minister de- 


clare in a Christian-Science church in a Western city, that | 
Mrs. Eddy’s book was meant by the little book in the hand 
of the angel spoken of in the Book of Revelation; and was 
told by one of the congregation after the service, that Mrs. 
Eddy was the woman of the Book of Revelation clothed 
with the sun, the moon under her feet, and a crown of 
twelve stars on her head. The position appears to be held, 
that a certain amount of truth and healing were manifested 
to the world by the man, Jesus; and that the fulness of truth — 
and power to heal are now made known to the world oy the | 


‘woman, Mrs. Eddy. 


None of the cures mentioned in the book, and none that 
we have ever heard of as having been performed by those 
who practise its teachings, are -in any way superior to those 
effected by any physician of any considerable reputation and 
experience. In fact just as marvellous cures are claimed | 
for many popular patent medicines, pills, plasters, and pow- 
ders, of the day, and testified to in writing by the relieved 
sufferers. 

Sin, sickness, and death have a foe more serious origin — 
than erroneous belief, and cannot be disposed of by denying 
the reality of their existence, however vigorously, even with 
the skill of a lawyer. 


Sin is the transgression of the law. (1 JOHN iii. 5.) 
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Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death. (1 JAMEs I5.) 


The soul that sinneth it shall die. (EzEK. xviii. 4.) 


If thou wilt diligently hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, and 
wilt do that which is right in his sight, and wilt give ear to his com- 
mandments, and keep all his statutes, I will put none of these diseases 
upon thee, which I have brought upon the Egyptians; for I am the 
Lord that healeth thee. (Exon. xv. 26.) 


Thus sin, sickness, and death were introduced into the 
world by man’s disobedience of the law of God. If man 
had remained in a state of innocence, none of these things 
would have existed. Death, so far as it results from vio- 
lence and disease, would have been unknown. Man would 
have developed to a wise old age, then sweetly falling asleep, 
awakened an angel in the spiritual world. Of another or 
spiritual world or life, Mrs. Eddy speaks not a word. She 
ever affirms that there is no sin, sickness, or death, yet we 
read,— 

If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 


notin us: If we say that we have not sinned, we make him [God] a 
liar, and his word is not in us. (1 JOHN i. 8, Io.) 


Repentance, reformation, regeneration, and obedience to 
the law of God, the ten commandments, the two great com- 
mandments, and the golden rule, are the remedies God sets 
before us in the Scriptures for sin, sickness, and death. 
Mrs. Eddy’s rule is: “ Say there is no sin, sickness, or death, 
and they will instantly vanish.” But .they do not, and can- 
not in the very nature of things. | 

Paul says, “ There is a natural body, and there is a spir- 
itual body” (1 Cor. xv. 44). Mrs. Eddy denies the exist- 
ence of matter and so of the material body, and says there 
can be no pain in matter. Thi is true, but the-living spirit 
in the spiritual body does experience pain in connection with 
the material or natural body. As long as the spirit dwells 
in the natural body it has natural affections, sensations, per- 
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_ ceptions, appetites, pleasures, and possible sufferings. These 
_ are not false, errors, nothings ; they are all realities and true 


realities on that plane. Matter is not the opposite of mind, 
but intended to be the useful servant of mind in the first 
and necessary stage of its existence. “That was not first 
which is spiritual, but that which is natural; and afterward 
that which is spiritual.” (1 Cor. 15-46.) | 
Man is born natural as the only way to become spiritual 
by being born again, or by regeneration. The true order is 
not to deny matter and the body and its sensations, but to 
hold them subordinate to mind. : 


But I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection. (1 Cor. 


I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which 
is your service. (ROM. xii. I.) 


That the mind ought to rule the body, that it has great 
power over the body in matters of health and disease, and 
in restoring the sick to strength and happiness, is most true. 
All that Mrs. Eddy says here has always been known, be- 
lieved, and taught ; but she proposes to dispose of every dis- 


_ ease by the denial of its existence, save as an error, and by 


affirming that matter is nothing. Here is the fatal weak- 
ness and fallacy of her system on this plane. She has no 
right conception of God and man, of spirit and matter, and — 
of their relations. She has no correct understanding of cre- 
ation, redemption, and salvation. She knows not how per- 
fectly separate from each other are God, spirit, and matter, 
and yet how matter depends upon spirit, and both upon God 
for their existence. Affirming that there is no personal nfan, 
or God, she is all afloat, and never comes to anchor any- 
where. She would have us believe that the Lord Jesus 
taught and healed according to her ideas, but fails to show 


‘from a single example that He said that matter was nothing, 


and that those He healed were not blind, deaf, dumb, lep- 
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rous, dead, or possessed of devils. The Lord Jesus never 
argued with the patient or his parents silently or audibly. | 
He said: “Be thou clean.” ‘Take up thy bed and walk.” 

~ Laan, come forth.” ‘Come out of him, thou unclean 
spirit.” 

The Scriptures certainly teach that there is a God site ; 
created and preserves the universe, and that there is a spir- 
itual world where angels and spirits live, as well as a natural 
world where man is born and prepares for eternal life. Let 
us now try to cast this into a rational form. 

The existence of the finite created universe implies and 
proves to every rational mind the existence of an Infinite 
Creator. The Infinite could not create or produce another — 
Infinite, since that would be to destroy itself. There can 
be but one Divine Being, who is in Himself Infinite and 
Eternal. The Infinite could only create the finite, and then 
preserve the finite in its existence. And if we look upon 
anything that is made by man, as a house, a garment, a 
statue, a picture, or a machine, we know that human love | 
and human wisdom have been the efficient cause of whatever 
has been made, formed, or created by man. It is reasonable 
from this to conclude that the universe has been created, 
formed, and made by One whose love and wisdom are divine, 
that is, Infinite and Eternal. But the essential difference 
between the house, garment, statue, picture, machine, or any 
other thing which man from his finite love and wisdom 
makes, and all that the Lora makes, is that man cannot cre- 
ate the substance which enters into thé construction of 
whatever he forms ; and whatever man forms is also dead; — 
whereas the Lord has actually created the substances out of 
which He has built the universe, and to all the things which 
He creates, thus to all plants and animals, and to all human 
beings, the Lord communicates life. “ We are, because 
God is.’ 

Some profess to believe that matter always existed. ‘But 
as matter is finite, it cannot be eternal. Hence, there was 
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a time when any given particle of matter did not exist, and, 
hence, a time when the Lord called it into existence. It 


‘has also been taught that God created the universe from 


nothing. But from nothing, nothing comes. The real truth 
is that God created the universe from Himself, however 
difficult it may be for us to see and believe this. The 
apostle says, “Of him [literally, out of him], and through 
him, and to him are all things” (Rom. xi. 36). Also, “To 
us there is but one God the Father, of whom [literally, out 
of whom] are all things” (1 Cor. viii.). God is the only 
self-existent Being, and all things and beings other than God 
were created by Him, not out of nothing, nor out of self- 
existing substance, or substance that always existed distinct 
from the divine, but out of Himself, or from Himself. 


If it is now said that this will involve the idea that all 


things which God has made are divine, the answer is that 
this does not at all follow. All things are divine in their 
origin, because produced from God by God; but the very 
act of putting them forth from Himself makes them cease 
to be continuous with God, and therefore makes them not 
divine. For there are three distinct degrees of substance 
— the divine, the spiritual, and the natural. The substance 
of God Himself is divine. The substance of the souls of 


men and of the spiritual world is spiritual, and the substance 


of the material world is natural. In the order of creation, 
the natural was discreted from the spiritual, and the spiritual 
from the divine. The divine can act upon and into the 
spiritual, and the spiritual upon and into the natural. But 


by no process of transmutation or refinement can the natural. 


become spiritual, or the spiritual divine. By this doctrine 
of discrete degrees of substance we escape the great error 
‘ of Pantheism, the idea that God and nature are identical, or 
that interior nature is God. The Creator is not confounded 


with creation, since the substance of the universe is not > 


continuous from God. But matter itself, or natural sub- 
stance, the ultimate created substance, is dead and inert, 
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and all the forces by which its inertia is overcome, and all 


- the active properties it seems to possess have a spiritual 


origin ; while the things and substances of a spiritual nature, 
and of the spiritual world, receive their life and activity from 
the divine. God is, therefore, the original and all-pervading 
life, animating the spiritual degree of substance, which is 
itself the indwelling and actuating — of all material 
things. 

It is now possible for us to perceive that life, love, wis- 
dom, and power are not creatable ; but forms recipient of life, 
love, wisdom, and power from God are creatable. “ With 
thee is the fountain of life.” “God is love.” “In wisdom 
hast thou made them all.” “ Power belongeth unto God.” 
‘In God we live, and move, and have our being.” God 
created the natural substances of the natural world, from 
which He has made all mineral, vegetable, and animal forms. 
He created the spiritual substances, from which He formed 
the souls of men, spirits, and angels, and all the things of 
the spiritual world ; and to all men, spirits, and angels, and 
to all mineral, vegetable, and animal forms, He communi- 
cates, to each according to its capacity. of reception, life, 
love, wisdom, and power. Thus, creation proceeds from 
God and returns to God, although creation is not God, not 
continuous from God, nor identical with God, yet He is its 
diving Originator and constant Preserver. 

But before a true cosmogony or doctrine of the creation 
and preservation of the universe can be unfolded, it must be 


_ known that there are two worlds: a natural world, where 


men live, and a spiritual world, where spirits and angels live. 


It must also be known that the spiritual world is within the 


natural world, as the soul is in the body, and that the spirit- 
ual world is consequently related to the natural world as the 
cause is related to the effect. It must likewise be known 
that there are two suns, a natural sun from which are de- 
rived all natural substances, and a spiritual sun from which 


are derived all spiritual substances. The spiritual sun is 
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the first proceeding or emanation of the Lord’s divine love 
and wisdom. The activity of the Lord’s love and wisdom 


- causes a spiritual sun to appear to the eyes of spirits and 


angels in the spiritual world. From the spiritual sun, in 
the midst of which is the Lord Himself, proceed or go forth 
spiritual heat and light which interiorly warm and illumine 
all men, spirits, and angels. By means of the spiritual sun 
the Lord created and continually preserves all things in the 
spiritual world. The Lord created all things in the natural 
world by means of the natural sun, which is pure fire, or 
the complexity and aggregation of all natural substances in 
a condition of intense activity. The activity of the sub- 
stances of the natural sun produces the phenomena of nat- 
ural heat and light in the sun of the natural world, just as 
the activity of the Lord’s love and wisdom produces all the 
phenomena of spiritual heat and light in the spiritual world. 
The spiritual substances out of which the Lord has created 
all things of the spiritual world, and out of which the Lord 
has formed the souls of men, spirits, and angels, were de- 
rived and are being continually derived from the spiritual 


sun ; while all natural substances from which are formed all — 
the things in nature’s three kingdoms, mineral, vegetable, — 


and animal, as also the natural bodies of men, were derived 


and are being constantly produced from the natural sun. 


All natural substances were created from the natural sun 
by means of the atmospheres, and all spiritual substances 
were produced from the spiritual sun by means of the spir- 
itual atmospheres. In the natural world there are natural 
atmospheres, waters, and earths ; in the spiritual world cnere 
are spiritual atmospheres, waters, and earths. 


We thus arrive at a general idea or perception of the cre- 


ation and preservation of the universe. The Lord Jesus 
Christ, who is Jehovah in His Glorified Human, is a divine 
Man of infinite and eternal love and wisdom. From Him 
proceeds the spiritual sun which is the first origin of all 


created things. Below the spiritual sun, and under the con- , 
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tinual influences of its spiritual heat and light, dwell spirits 
and angels surrounded by all the various objects of the spir- 
itual world, which in outward form and appearance are the 
same as those things that exist in nature’s three kingdoms 
in this world. Below the spiritual world are the natural 
suns, which receive all their power of activity, and thereby 


all their effects of natural heat and light, from an influx into 


them out of the spiritual sun. Below the natural suns are 
the earths upon which dwell men, spiritual beings clothed 
with natural bodies, and surrounded by the objects of the 


_ mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, built up of the 


natural substances which have come forth from the natural 
suns through the atmospheres. | 

So true is it that through God, we and all things live, and 
move, and have our being. And yet in no sense are God 


and creation one or identical. In no sense is interior nature 


God. God isa divine Man. Heis the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Creator, the Redeemer, Saviour, Regenerator, I]lumina- 
tor, and Preserver of all. He is Life, and Love, and Wis- 
dom, and Power. The substances which proceed forth from 
Himself become for this reason discreted from Him, and 
descending lower and lower by degrees from Him, become 
at last substances inert, or at rest, or dead and passive, such 


_ as they are found in the mineral kingdom. 


_Out of these substances of both the natural and spiritual 


worlds, the Lord creates forms capable of receiving life, 


love, wisdom, and power from Him. Whatever qualities, 
functions, activities, faculties, or capabilities are possessed 
by any created object in the mineral, vegetable, or animal 


_ kingdom, or by man, spirit, or angel, with his powers of will, 


thought, reason, memory, freedom, consciousness, or happi- 


ness, and his ability to see, hear, taste, smell, or touch, all 


these and indefinitely more than we can ever know, are from 
the Lord by reason of an influx of life from Him, or by 
reason of His perpetual presence with all, in all, and through 
all. He is present with all, in all, and through all, by virtue 
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of the divine that proceeds from Him, and by which He is 
omniscient, omnipresent, and omnipotent. Thus the Lord 
is indeed the Creator and Preserver of the universe. He 
creates the substance, He moulds the forms, He gives the 
life to all things that exist. He does this because He is a 
Divine Man, and therefore a Being of infinite and eternal 
love and wisdom and power. His love prompted, His wis- 
dom guided, His power effected the creation of the heavens 
and the earth; and the same love, wisdom, and power will 
ever uphold them. 

The very nature of the divine love was to love others, to 
desire that others should reciprocate that love, and to wish 
to make others happy. These three qualities of the Lord’s 
love were the cause of the creation of the universe, and are 
the cause of its preservation. Hence the Lord could not 
stop in the work of creation until He had created man in 
His own image and likeness, a spiritual and immortal being, 
capable more and more of receiving, perceiving, feeling, and 
enjoying, because capable of consciously and freely recipro- 
cating the Lord’s love. All the infinite qualities of God are ~— 
finited in man. Man is not only the object of the Lord’s 
love; he can also from the Lord love the Lord in return, 
and for this reason the Lord can make him happier and hap- 
pier, for a time in the natural world where he is born, and 
forever in heaven in the spiritual world where all the good 
go after death. A heaven of angels from the human race is 
the end the Lord had in view in the creation of the universe. 
We, therefore, read that on the sixth day after the Lord had 


' made man, “And God saw that it was very good.” Very 


good because man could realize that he was a child of his 
Heavenly Father, and could receive from that Father the 
unnumbered blessings of eternal life. “For thus saith the 
Lord that created the heavens; God Himself that formed 
the earth and made it; He hath established it, He created it 
not in vain; He formed it to be inhabited; I am the Lord, | 
and there is none else.” 
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It should be said, that all the things created by the Lord 
were and are good, and are so called in Genesis. Evil things 
are whatever do harm to man, and induce sickness and dis- 
ease, and destroy the useful products of the earth, as the 
grasses, foliage, grain, fruit, food, and drink. In the vege- 
table kingdom they are mischievous, poisonous, and deadly 
herbs, plants, and shrubs, and in the mineral kingdom, all 
_ the poisonous substances. The evil things in the animal 
kingdom include all vile and cruel creatures, as serpents, 
scorpions, crocodiles, tigers, wolves, foxes, swine, owls, bats, 
mice and rats, frogs, locusts, spiders, flies, and all kinds of 
noxious insects. All these things were not originally created 
by the Lord, but have originated since evil and hell were 
originated by man’s sinful life. The soul or life of all poi- 
-sonous, noxious, vile, and savage things, plants, and animals 
flows in from hell continually, and produces corresponding 
evil things, plants, and animals on the earth. If there were 
no hell of evil spirits, fierce, malignant, and savage; if there 
were no men full of deadly lusts and vile appetites and de- 
sires, none of the things above mentioned would exist. As 
evil, sin, and hell are overcome, and what is good, pure, and | 
heavenly prevails on earth, all poisonous substances and 
plants, and all noxious and savage insects, birds, and beasts 
will doubtless disappear or be brought under control. The 
Lord creates only those things which will nourish the body, 
improve the rationality, and perfect the spirituality of man. 
Evil things, therefore, do not exist directly from the Lord 
through an influx from the sun of the natural world; but 
life as received and perverted by evil spirits flows in from 
hell, and organizes forms in correspondence with the lusts 
and passion of those in the hells.* 

Mrs. Eddy insists that God cannot be a veel being, 
because that would be to limit the Infinite, and God in order 
to be omnipresent, would need to be as large as all creation. 


*The writer has taken some of the above statements from his tract on 
“ Evolution, or, the Divine Method of Creating and Preserving the Universe.” 
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But God is infinite because infinite things are in Him, and 
by means of the divine which proceeds from Him He is 
omnipresent, even as the sun is in all the solar system, not 
because the sun is as large as the system it controls, but by 
means of the heat and light which proceed from it. So God 
is a Divine Person, His essence is Divine Love and Divine 
Wisdom, which appear as a spiritual sun in the spiritual 
world, and from which proceed spiritual heat and light to 
the whole universe. “There is nothing hid from the heat 
thereof.” God is thus in space and time, in the finite ac- 
cording to the reception of His love and wisdom, but is not 
Himself limited by space and time. This God is now the 
Lord Jesus Christ, whom Mrs. Eddy regards but as a mere 
man. When He was in the world His Divine Life or virtue | 
flowed forth from His body and healed the sick. “Jesus 
said, Somebody hath touched me; for I perceive that virtue 
is gone out of me” (LUKE viii. 46). This virtue is now the 
Holy Spirit, the divine virtue and operation, or divine truth 
united to the divine love, which are the life of the universe. 
Hence He sent forth His apostles to heal in His name. 
But to no man or woman does the Lord Jesus Christ now 
say, “ Heal the sick, raise the dead, cast out devils.” This 
miraculous healing ceased with the establishment of Chris- 
tianity. Man has now been restored by the divine Incarna- 
tion to spiritual freedom and rationality, and must learn the 
truth, natural, moral, and spiritual, and live according to it 
in order to be saved. Hence laws of health, hygiene, exer- 
cise, diet, medicines, ointments, bandages, surgery, and all 
similar means are useful agencies to retain and preserve. 
the health, and to assist in removing diseases by the inflow- 
ing life from the Lord into the minds and bodies of men. 
Whoever sets aside therefore all external means of health 
and healing does this at his peril and suffering. | 

We are told by Mrs. Eddy that a person eats salt fish and 
is thirsty because he thinks he will be thirsty ; that a mother 
thinks her child is going to have a fever or diphtheria, and 
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the child accordingly goes through all the symtoms of those 
‘diseases. But the external or material world is what it is, 
wholly apart from our thinking. Fortunately for man and 
the permanent order of the universe, the sun shines, the 
wind blows, the rain falls, iron is hard, lead is soft, gold is 
yellow, the grass grows, birds fly, sugar is sweet, aconite 
kills, nerves are tired, men do good or evil, are sick or well, 
live or die, wholly irrespective of thinking or mere belief ; 
otherwise all things would be reduced to an inextricable 
chaos. 

Under the head, “ Brevities for Teaching Metaphysics,” it 
is said: “ Make it clear to the students, in the logic and on 
the principle of metaphysical science, that all is mind, there 
_ is no matter.” This is one of the fundamental errors of-this 
book. If there is no matter, or matter is nothing, or at most 
a mere belief, then house, and food, and raiment are nothing, 
and perfectly useless to men and women. Then the paper, 
ink, and binding of Mrs. Eddy’s book, in which she seeks 
to convey the ideas of her mind to other minds, are nothing. 
Then the beautiful church of stone, iron, wood, and glass, 
built in her honor, is nothing. But all observation, experi- 
ence, and common sense affirm that iron, stone, glass, and 
wood are something, and of great value to man because they 
can be depended upon to keep their place and perform their 
use in a permanent manner. Here what is dead, hard, and 
passive become of supreme use to the mind of man. 

Mrs. Eddy declares that there are no hereditary or con- 
tagious diseases. In this she denies the Word of God, and 
manifold human experience. “ Visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion.” Shutting their eyes to the contagious nature of cer- 
tain diseases, there is abundant evidence that the followers 
of Mrs. Eddy have wantonly spread disease. 

When she says, “ All is life, there is no death,” she fails 
to see a grand principle of creation. The rocks were made 
to die, that by their abrasion and pulverization fertile soils 
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might be produced on the surface of the earth. Into this 


soil the seed must fall and die before the fruitful tree or* 


plant can be produced. The whole vegetable kingdom gives 
up its life for the use of. man, and the animal kingdom dies 
in his service. The natural body of man must die before he 
can enter the spiritual world. Man must die as to all his 
merely natural and selfish affections and desires before he 
can receive spiritual life in the form of love to God and man 
from God. “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life.” 


If the teachings of Mrs. Eddy are false respecting the 


true meaning of the Bible, and in regard to creation, God, 
man, spirit, matter, sin, sickness, and death, then the prac- 
tice of these teachings must be attended by grave conse- 
quences. Here we object to her system most emphatically. 
If sin and evil are nothing, or mere belief, then a sinful and 
evil life and works are of no consequence. Men may lie, 


steal, commit adultery, and kill, regardless of the moral con- 


sequences, and free themselves from all guilt or shame, by 
thinking that they are not evil. or sinful. And when it is 
affirmed that many wonderful cures have been effected by 
the use of these principles, we can consistently turn the 
whole book against itself by holding that these cures were 
only apparent and not real after all. And when it is said 
that there is no personal God, man, or devil, but all is prin- 
ciple, the answer is that principles whether good or evil are 
nothing, unless there are intelligent persons who possess 
and actuate them. There is no ideal good, evil, weight, 


power, color, odor, but there must be persons and forms ~ 


which contain these qualities. 

A vast amount of hard and useful work is done in the 
world by a multitude of men and women who are feeble and 
have impaired bodily organs, done with great suffering, too, 
at the calls of duty, necessity, or desire to be useful and ac- 
complish some noble enterprise in life; but this heroic exer- 
cise of the powers of mind over body does not and never 
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can, and never by these people is expected to remove their 
physical ailments. These people display as marvellous pow- 
ers of mind as Mrs. Eddy ever saw, and yet they are not 
cured of disease. Why should they not be, if Mrs. Eddy’s 
theory is true? | 

By the theory of denial no disease has ever been cured. 
Many very sick people have compelled themselves to go on 
with their work in spite of their sickness and have become 
well; but never by denying that they were sick and suffer- 
ing. Many people would be far better in mind and body, 
yea, would be rid of-all their ailments, by summoning up 
faith in God, courage, and determination, and not allowing 
laziness, peevishness, melancholy, disappointment, and fear 
to control them. Mrs. Eddy does not believe in praying to 
any personal God, however, to help man in his distresses. 
Many, very many diseases are known to disappear after a 
time without any treatment of any sort, or at most with 
ordinary caution in matters of rest, diet, and exposure. Many 
diseases, very many indeed, cannot be cured by any means 
whatever. The patient will certainly die, the only escape 
being in laying aside the natural body, and going to live in 
the spiritual body in the spiritual world. This is the Lord’s 
own merciful deliverance from weak, sick, and worn-out 
bodies. 

Hence very many of the supposed wonderful cures of | 
people who were very sick, and perhaps so for a long time, 
were cases of restoration to health as a matter of course; 
while many failures to heal by any course of treatment, could 
not have been otherwise. The time to leave this world, the 
time best for them in the goodness and wisdom of the Lord, 


had come, which no one could delay. It is declared that 


distance is no obstacle to the metaphysical method of heal- 
ing, persons being cured who were never seen by or known 
to the healer and living far away. Here would seem to be 


_a grand opportunity for Christian Science to demonstrate its 
power. Let all its believers, teachers, and healers bring 
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their silent thought to bear upon the combined evil, error, 
sin, sickness, disease, and suffering of mankind, and at once 
dissipate them. If these teachings are true, this ought to 
‘be an easy task. Let there be no more outbreaks of cholera, 
small pox, or similar scourges. 

The popularity and power of this system arise from its 
professed attempt to do away with just what all men would 
like to see removed — sin, sickness, suffering, and death. 
But does it, or can it, do it ? 

The writer knew the case of a very intelligent young 
woman declining from lung trouble. Visiting a friend who 
had become greatly interested in Christian Science, she was 
induced to take a course of instruction and attend the Chris- 
tian-Science Church: Her mind was filled with the hope 
and belief that she could be restored to health and strength. 
But no such result followed, nor could in the very nature of 
things, as any reasonable person could see, and she met only 
with bitter disappointment. ~ 

‘While this system claims to be in harmony with the 
teachings and healings of Christ and His apostles, yet enor- 
mous fees are charged, two hundred dollars for five lessons, 
we are told. This is utterly contrary to the precept of the 
Lord, “ Freely ye have received, freely give.” Then we 
are told that members of the Christian-Science Church are 
required to read no other religious books than the Bible 
and “Science and Health.” Moreover, according to this 
system, by the neighbor is meant only fellow Christian Sci- 
entists. A Christian Scientist will not admit that any one 
grows old, feeble, and sick, losing both mental and physical 
powers, because to allow this would be contrary to the theory. 
In this way Mrs. Eddy’s present condition and retirement 
are overlooked, but there is reason to believe that she is in- 
capable of further active life. Thus this system defends . 
itself against all failures by asserting that people are not 
cured because they do not fully accept its principles. And 
any failures of its believers are not failures at all. 
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We feel, therefore, that it is right for us to say that the 
essential teachings of Christian Science, those principles 
which give it its particular form and life, and which are 
stated as a discovery, are not true, being contrary to obser- 
vation, to reason, to the Bible, and to Christianity. 


A. F. Frost. 
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THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE AND ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM. 


THERE is a natural tendency in the human mind towards 
optimism or pessimism. Either we are inclined to hold, 
with Pope, that “ whatever is, is right,” or we swing to the 
other extreme of feeling that the world, or that particular 
portion of it in which we happen to be interested, goes alto- 
gether wrong. This tendency is liable to affect our judg- 
ment of history. It is, therefore, fitting to remember that 
the true historical position is that of neither the optimist 
nor the pessimist, but lies somewhere between them. There 
is but One who is perfect, and that is the Lord God Him- 
self. He alone doeth all things well. Whatever man does 
is imperfect, and bears the marks of his evils, errors, and 
shortcomings. If he were left wholly to himself, that is, to 
the guidance of his own natural desires, without Providential 
check or oversight, he would rush to irretrievable ruin, and 
pessimism would have a solid foundation in fact. If, on the 
other hand, the Lord’s will were the law by which all human 
actions were governed, there would be no such thing as evil _ 
in the world, and no ground for any belief but optimism. 
We all know, however, that neither of these conditions really 
exists. History nowhere discloses the best that is —_— 
able, or the worst that is possible. 

That is to say, God’s Providence never overrides or nulli- 
fies man’s freedom, and man’s freedom is never unaffected 
by the operations of God’s Providence. The two, working 
simultaneously, bring forth different results than would be 
produced by either of them alone. The winds and waves | 
of human passion would drive the ship straight to destruc- 
tion, and the deep undercurrent of Divine Providence would 
bear her at once to heaven. But the place she reaches is 
seldom either of these. The best that can be looked for is 
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that she will finally drop anchor in some intermediate port 
of safety. 
If instead of ship we understand the Christian Church, 


the meaning of the simile will be apparent. At no time 


has her voyage been the ideal one which all lovers of truth 


_would desire. From the very beginning her peace was more 


or less disturbed by doctrinal and personal differences, 
though the first three centuries were comparatively quiet 
and prosperous. The simplicity of the Gospel teaching had 
not been obscured by false interpretations of its meaning. 
The Lord’s commandments had not been set at naught by 
the traditions of men. A formal and definite departure of 
that kind was made at the Nicene Council. Considered 
from the doctrinal standpoint which brings the divine ob- 
ject of worship before us as an undivided and indivisible 


personal God, that departure was about as complete as it 


could be. Nevertheless we are not to suppose that mankind 


were thereby consigned to everlasting perdition. On the 
_contrary, despite the perversion of the truth, and the corre- 


sponding weakening of the Lord’s power to help and save, 
means did not wholly fail for touching men’s better natures, 
and compassing their eternal happiness. Soon after the 
holding of the Nicene Synod, began the ages commonly 
called Dark, which continued a thousand years. Yet during 
that period there was not a complete shutting out of light, 
and elements of good remained, sufficient to form the sub- 
stratum of conscience, which is the only genuine bond be- 
tween man and God. It was in the Dark Ages that the 
Roman Catholic phase of Christianity arose ; and they cover 
the greater part of its history. Concerning this form of 
religion, our thoughts, if they are just, will not be altogether 
condemnatory. The optimist, indeed, cannot find much to 
encourage him, when he contemplates the manifold abuses 
to which the Romish Church has given birth, and the false _ 
and pernicious ideas which are peculiarly associated with 
her. But, again, the pessimist has not ground for saying 
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that she has produced only spiritual death and desolation. 
For Divine Providence, even through this instrumentality, 
has exerted, and still exerts, an influence, without which, as 
it would manifestly seem, not a few men and women would 
be far worse off than they are. If their ship does not carry 
them direct to heaven, she may, at least, land them in a har- 
bor, whence, should they desire it, heaven may be gained. 

But let us briefly trace the steps by which the Roman 
Catholic Church took its rise, and established its authority 
over the greater part of the civilized world. And first, let © 
us consider the meaning of its name. The word “Catholic,” 
as is well known, literally means universal. It was first ap- 
plied to the church at a very early period. In this connec- 
tion it found its way into the Nicene and Athanasian creeds, 
as well as into that which is ascribed to the apostles. It 
has been assumed from time to time by various ecclesiastical 
bodies, which have claimed to be the only pure representa- 
tives of Christianity. Chief among the organizations mak- 
ing: this assumption, is the Church of Rome, which calls 
itself Catholic, but being, in the view of others, only a part 
of the universal body of Christians, is more justly termed 
Roman Catholic. 3 


In the decrees of the council of Nice, held A. D. 325, 


we recognize the distinct beginnings of spiritual corruption 
and decline. But these internal conditions were not at- 
tended by any outward signs of weakness. The church, as 
a visible body, continued to grow with great rapidity. Chris- 
tianity not only extended throughout the southern provinces 
of the Roman empire, but became in due time the accepted 
religion of the northern barbarians. As one horde after 
another swept down on the eternal city, they pillaged the 
shrines of paganism, and contributed directly or indirectly 
to its overthrow. In some instances, they brought their 
Christian belief with them ; in others, they received it from 
the people whom they conquered. As a result, we know 
that in a marvellously short time, when the imperfect means 
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of communication are taken into account, Christianity be- 
came the dominant religion throughout the larger part of 
Europe. | 

During the reign of Constantine the power and influence 
of the clergy had already swelled to no inconsiderable pro- 
portions. Gibbon estimates the number of bishops then 
existing as eighteen hundred. Among the bishoprics some 
were distinguished above the rest, and their incumbents 
possessed superior authority. . They were naturally such as | 
had their seats in the principal cities, and for that reason 
were called metropolitan. At the-council of Nice the three 
great sees of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria were men- 
tioned as preeminent. To these were added not long after- 
wards the dioceses of Constantinople and Jerusalem. | 

All readers of history are aware that the founding of 
Constantinople, and the subsequent division into the Eastern 
and the Western empires gradually led to a corresponding 
division of the church itself. The Eastern or Greek Church, 
which claims the highest antiquity, and is, doubtless, the 
most directly connected with the life and institutions of 
the first Christians, continues to hold sway in and around 
the place of its origin, especially in the great empire of 
Russia. The Western or Latin Church was from the first 
centred at Rome. The military and political ascendency 
which for so many centuries had been enjoyed by the im- 
perial city, seemed to designate her, by common consent, 

a source of ecclesiastical influence. Little by little her 
' bishops began to claim absolute supremacy. This, at the 
outset, was apparently based on purely natural and external 
considerations. The position held by Rome as the capital 
of the empire and the centre of civilization, seemed to en- 
title her bishop to be, not merely one among the principal 
bishops, but the very father and head of all. But not until 
the fifth century was the right to universal dominion asserted 
on scriptural or spiritual grounds. Then, however, the the- 
ory was put forth without reserve, that the Roman bishops 
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were the lineal successors of the apostle Peter, and that the 
authority which the Lord imparted to zm, was therefore 
transmitted to chem. Peter, so it was affirmed, first filled 
the episcopate of Rome ; consequently the promise made to 
him, that he should be the rock on which the Church was 
built, and should have the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
was extended to all subsequent incumbents of that office. 
Vague and shadowy in the extreme are the stories which 
thus connect St. Peter with the pontificate of Rome. But 
still more vague is what may be termed the lineage of his 
successors. Yet, even if it were true that Peter was, dur- 


_- ing his lifetime, the official and acknowledged head of the 


Romish Church, and that the later bishops, in an unbroken 
series, received their authority from him, of what account 
would it be to one who views all these things spiritually ? 
On this point there will presently be something further to 
say. Suffice it now to know that the whole theory was the 
invention of an age far remote from that of the apostles. 
It is a matter concerning which John and James, Paul, and 
Peter himself, are wholly silent. There is no confirmation 
of it in the writings of the early Fathers; and although, 
after the assembling of the Nicene Council, the seeds of 
corruption and decay were definitely sown in the church, it 
was not until about the year 450, that the Petrine preroga- 
tive first received full and distinct enunciation, during the 


‘pontificate of Leo I., called also the Great. Yet even then 


several centuries elapsed before it was firmly established as 
the law of the church. In fact, the final decree of papal 
infallibility as based on the possession of the keys was not 
passed till within the memory of living men. But the en- 
croachments of the Roman see were continually growing 
more and more formidable. In the year 800, Charlemagne 
received, in Rome, at the hands of Pope Leo III., the imperial 
crown, with the titles of emperor and Augustus. This act 


served to complete the estrangement between the churches 


of the East and the West. From that time to the present 
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there has been but little fellowship and cooperation between 
them. Steadily onwards, however, the Roman bishops 
pushed their claims, until, under Innocent III., at the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, they reached the summit 
of their earthly power. That bold and able pontiff, by his 
interdicts and sentences of excommunication, made himself 
the master of emperors and kings. Means of the most 
questionable character were summoned to the support of 
papal prerogatives. Among them may be mentioned the 
False Decretals, commonly so called, or a series of fifty-nine 
letters purporting to have been written by the twenty oldest 
Popes, and to substantiate all the claims which were after- 
wards made of universal spiritual dominion. Concerning 
these documents Milman says :— 


They are now given up by all; not a voice is raised in their favor; 
the utmost that is done by those who cannot suppress all regret at their 
explosion, is to palliate the guilt of the forger, to call in question or to 
weaken the influence which they had in their own day, ant throughout 
the later history of Christianity. 


Yet there cannot be the slightest doubt that these forged © 
letters played an important part in strengthening the pre- 
_tensions of the Romish hierarchy. 

‘From this general survey of the growth of the Papal 
power, and of the central idea on which it rests, let us pro- 
- ceed to a consideration of some of the results which natu- 
rally flowed from the development of that idea. It is im- 
possible not to see that the assumption of spiritual supre- 
_macy would open the door to all manner of abuses, unless 
popes and priests were immaculate. Whoever, wielding the 
authority of the church, had any personal ends to gain, 
prompted either by ambition, by avarice, by revenge, or by 
lust, would have, ample opportunity to carry out his wishes. 
In the name, and under the cover, of religion, he could easily 
make others subservient to his own interests, and even (such 
is the depravity of human nature) persuade himself that he 
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— was doing God service. The history of Roman Catholicism 
abounds in examples of this kind. Time and again, as every 
one knows, the power of the church has been prostituted to 
base purposes. It is necessary only to mention the name of 
Pope Alexander VI, the intrigues and nepotism of the papacy 
in connection with the great Italian families of Colonna, 
Orsini and Medici, and the corruption of the papal court at 

Avignon. 

I Again, the claim of spiritual dominion must needs make 

. the head of the church, and its authorized councils, supreme 

in matters of doctrine: If Peter is the rock on which the 
church is built, and the Pope is Peter, then surely whatever 
the church under papal guidance declares to be true must be 
accepted as true without question. This is the avowed posi- 
tion of all good Romanists. No matter how unreasonable a 
doctrine may seem to be in itself, no matter how contrary to 
the letter and spirit of the Scriptures, if the church affirms — 
it, the man of the church must unhesitatingly believe it. In. 
this way, by papal and ecclesiastical decrees, have sprung up 
such dogmas as that of the immaculate conception, transub- 
stantiation, and the Pope’s infallibility. From the same 
fountain have originated such customs as the invocation of 
the virgin and so-called saints, the withholding from the laity 
of the wine in the Holy Supper, and the celibacy of the 
clergy. The Roman Catholic Church has favored religious 
asceticism and the formation of monastic orders, and has | 
always opposed the advances of science, claiming at every 
point an authority which transcended earthly knowledge, be- 
ing nothing less than the voice of God, speaking by the 

A outh of the vicar of Christ. 

_No writer is clearer or more pronounced than Swedenborg 
in his denunciations of the evils embodied in this phase of 
Christian faith and life. Insisting, as he always does, that 
the only genuine Christianity is that which looks to the Lord 

*jJesus Christ as God, and finds heaven ina simple life of . 
obedience to His precepts, he has no words, save of disap- 
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proval, for the teachings and practices which by interposing 
saints, images, and living-men between the church and her 
Saviour, vitiate or nullify her worship ; which, likewise, by 
taking away the Scriptures from the people, deprive them of 
all true means of access to their Creator and Redeemer. 
Hence in one place he says :— 


The popish or Roman Catholic Church is no part of the Christian 
Church ; because wherever the church is, there the Lord is worshipped, 
and the Word is read; whereas, among the Roman Catholics, they wor- 
ship themselves instead of the Lord, forbid the Word to be read by the 
people, and affirm the Pope’s decree to be equal, - superior to it. 
(Heavenly Doctrine, 8.) 


Again, in speaking of Roman Catholicism, he says that 
he does not call it a church, but a religion :— 


Because they do not go to the Lord, nor read the Word, and because 
they invoke the dead; and the church is a church from the Lord and 
from the Word, and its perfection is according to its acknowledgment of 
the Lord, and according to its understanding of the Word. (Apocalypse 
Revealed, 718.) 


With regard to the assumption of priestly power his lan- 
guage is most emphatic. First, he shows on general princi- 
ples that the love of rule or the lust of dominion is one of 
the subtlest and most deadly evils which can assail the heart 
of man. He points out, secondly, that this evil has been 
one chief bane of the church from the earliest period of its 
existence on this earth. That is to say, it found its way 
into their spiritual relations, as it did intoall others. Thirdly, 
he makes plain that this pernicious form of evil is signified 
throughout the Scriptures by Babel or Babylon. It is de- 
scribed in symbolical or correspondential language by the 
tower in the plain of Shinar, whose top was to reach to 
heaven. It is denoted by the great city by the river Eu- 
phrates, which conquered Jerusalem, carried its inhabitants 
into captivity, and profaned the holy vessels of the temple. 
Again, it is indicated in prophecy by the Babylon of the 
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Apocalypse ; and here, as we are told, a phase of Christian 
life and worship is predicted, namely, that which finds its — 
most pronounced expression in Roman Catholicism. : 
Two brief quotations may suffice to illustrate Sweden- 
borg’s method of treating this subject. He says :— 


The love of self when it reigns, is opposed to love to God, and the 
love of the world when it reigns is opposed to love toward the neighbor. 
The love of self is to wish well to one’s self alone, and not to another 
unless for the sake of self; similar things may be said of the love of 
the world ; and these loves, where they have been fed, spread like gan- 
grene through the body, and consume all things thereof one after 
another. That such love has invaded churches, is clearly manifest from 
Babylonia, and the description of it in Genesis, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Dan- 
iel, and the Apocalypse; for Babylonia has at last exalted itself to such 
a degree as not only to have transferred the Lord’s divine power to 
itself, but also to be striving with the utmost zeal to grasp all the riches 
in the world. That similar loves would break forth from many of the 
leaders of churches outside the pale of Babylonia if their power were 
not limited and thus curbed, may be inferred from signs and appear- 
ances not wholly without meaning. (True Christian Religion, 754.) 


Again : — 


It may be seen from these things, that by the name “written upon her 
forehead, Mystery, the great Babylon, the mother of whoredoms and 
abominations of the earth,” the Roman Catholic Religion is signified as 
to its interior quality which is hidden; that, from its origin from the love 
of ruling from the love of self over the holy things of the church and 
over heaven, and thus over all things of the Lord and His Word, it has 
defiled and profaned the things which are of the Word and thence of 
the church. That it is of the love of ruling over all things of the 
church, is known from the authority it claims over the souls of men, and — 
over all things of their worship. That it is over heaven, is known from 
the assumed power of loosing and binding, and thus of opening and 
shutting. That it is over all things of the Lord, is known from the 
vicarship, by which they make over to themselves all that is His. That 
it is over all things of the Word, is also known from the interpretation 
of it being reserved to themselves alone. It is said, the love of ruling 
from the love of self, because there is also given the love of ruling from 
the love of uses; which two loves are diametrically opposite to each 
other. For the love of ruling from the love of self is diabolical; for it 
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regards self alone, and the world for the sake of self: but the love of 
ruling from the love of uses is heavenly; for it regards the Lord, from 
whom all things that proceed are uses; and to it uses are to do good to 
the church for the sake of the salvation of souls: on which account 
this love abominates the love of ruling from the love of self. (Apoca- 


lypse Revealed, 729.) 


As for the Romanist doctrine of the keys, I hardly need 
to say that, from the New-Church point of view, it is a mon- 
strous misinterpretation and perversion of Scripture. It puts. 
into the Lord’s words a meaning which, in themselves con- 
sidered, even on strictly literal grounds, they could never be 
supposed to bear. This was perceived by St. Augustine 
three hundred years after the primacy of Peter is claimed to 


_ have been established. He says :— 


The rock was not so called after Peter, but Peter is so called after the 
rock; just as Christ is not so denominated after the Christian, but the 


Christian after Christ ; for it is on this account our Lord declares: “On 


this rock I will found my church,” because Peter had said, “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” On this rock which thou hast 


confessed, he declares I will build my church; for Christ was the Rock 


on whose foundation Peter himself was built; for other foundation hath 
no man laid than that which is laid, which is Christ Jesus. 


In harmony with these thoughts Swedenborg explains the 
passage, giving to it a still more spiritual interpretation. He 
shows that throughout the Scriptures the term “rock” is 
used as a type of truth, and that Peter, as the rock, repre- 
sents the truth, and the faith which is based upon it, espe- 
cially the truth of the Lord’s Divine Humanity, as expressed 
in his fervent declaration. On this truth, and not on any 
man, the church of Jesus Christ is founded. It is our de- 
fence against every spiritual foe. The gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it. By means of it heaven is opened in 
all hearts which are subject to its influence, and it serves to 
shut out all sinful thoughts and feelings. Thus it has the 
power of locking and unlocking, of binding and loosing. 

How strongly Swedenborg can speak concerning the abuses 
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of the Roman Catholic Religion, may be inferred from the 
following passage : — 


What is more detestable, than to separate the body and blood of the 
Lord, or the bread and wine in the Holy Supper, manifestly against its 
institution, and this by fictions, and solely for the sake of the daily and 
nightly sacrifices of the Mass, by which they make worldly gains? 
What is more detestable, than to worship dead men with Divine invo- 
cation, and to fall on the knees before their images, and to kiss them 
reverently, yea, the bones and remains of their dead bodies, and thus to 
draw away the people from Divine worship and to lead them on to pro- 
fane worship; and this also for the sake of gain? What is more de- 
testable than to make Divine worship on the Lord’s day consist in 


_ Masses not understood, and thus in externals which are of the body and 


its affections without internals which are of the soul and its affections, 
and to ascribe to the former all sanctity, and thus to hold all in igno- 
rance and blind faith, that they may rule and make gain? What is more 
detestable than to transfer all things of the Lord’s divine power to them- 
selves? which is nothing else than to pull down the Lord from His 
throne, and to put themselves upon it. What is more detestable than to 
take away the Word, which is divine truth itself, from the laity and com- 
mon people, and to issue edicts and dogmas in its place, in which there 
is scarce a single genuine truth of the Word? (Apocalypse Revealed, 
753-) 

No hater of the Papacy would be likely to complain of any 
weakness in these utterances, and they might almost be con- 
sidered nourishment to pessimistic cogitations. But we find 
that Swedenborg has something more to say. He occupies 
a vantage-ground from which he gives us a wide prospect, 
and which includes the good as well as the bad in all things 
that come under our observation. He enables us to see that 
while Roman Catholicism, from its commencement, has borne 
the marks of a church which was spiritually diseased and dy- 


_ing, and while, in itself, there was little to be said of it but 


evil, nevertheless, under the Lord’s merciful Providence, it 
has been the means of helping many souls to heaven. For 
it is a divine law of life, that men are not condemned on 
account of their false beliefs, except so far as those beliefs 
are definitely associated with evil in their hearts. A priest, 
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for example, who should make the asserted authority of the 
church a pretence for gaining his own selfish ends, or a lay- 
man who should deliberately indulge himself in wrong-doing 
with the intention of confessing it by and by, and obtain- 
ing absolution, would bring the errors of his religion into 
partnership with his own wicked desires and passions. In 
such a case his false doctrine does him a deep and lasting 
injury. But one who, in a humble and childlike spirit, tries 
to guide his steps aright by such light as he has, however 
dim it be, will never be allowed to suffer for mere opinion’s 
sake. We have no reason to doubt that as many Roman 
Catholics as others are included in this class; for among 
them are evidently not a few devout and simple-hearted 
people who wish to be led in the right way. Of them 
Swedenborg says : — : 


Because they were born and brought up in it (that -religion), and do 
not know any thing of the devices and snares for arrogating to them- 
selves divine worship, and for possessing all the nina of all in the 
world, and still do good from a sincere heart, and likewise turn their 
eyes to the Lord, these come among the blessed after death; for, being 
instructed, they there receive truths, and reject the adoration of the 
Pope, and the invocation of the saints, and acknowledge the Lord as 
_ the God of heaven and earth, and are taken up into heaven, and be- 

come angels. (Apocalypse Revealed, 786.) | 


Still further in another place, he says :— 


To them the transition from Popery to Christianit,is as easy as to” 
pass through open doors into a temple, or to pass the guards in the en- 
trance-hall when the king so commands, or to raise the countenance and 
_ look up to heaven when voices are heard therefrom. (ome Christian 
Religion, 821.) 


So we may readily perceive that the Roman Catholic Re- 
ligion, in spite of its perversions of the truth, and its mon- 
_strous assumptions of spiritual power, may still have been 
made use of by a benignant Providence for the accomplish- 
ment of His wise and far-reaching purposes. Since all men 
must be left to walk in freedom, and since this particular path 
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has fallen to the lot of so many, it cannot be but that the Lord, 
whose love is equally extended to all, has protected from 
irreparable harm those who knew no better course to fol- 
low. Their minds have been closed to its pernicious the- 
ories, and in simple obedience to the plainest of divine pre- 


cepts they have found their safety. Yea, more: may it not — 


be said of a large proportion of them, that they were in the 
mere externals of Christianity, and had no apprehension of 
its deeper principles ; so that a church which magnified ex- 
ternals, and descended even to pictures and images, would 
be for them the most fitting church? Being wedded to these 
outward things, they were kept from sinning against the 
inner light. Accordingly we find Swedenborg speaking again 
as follows :— 


When the love of self lifted up its dominion even to the Lord’s throne, 
removed Him, and set itself thereon, that love, which is Lucifer, could 
not but profane all things of the Word and the church; to prevent 
which, the Lord, by His divine providence, took care that they should 
recede from the worship of Him, and should invoke the dead, should 
pray to their images, kiss their bones, and bow down at their tombs, 
should forbid the reading of the Word, place holy worship in masses not 
understood by the common people, and sell salvation for money; since 
if they had not done these things, they would have profaned the holy 
things of the Word and the church; for, as shown in the preceding sec- 
tion, none profane holy things but those who know them. (Divine 
Providence, 257.) 


Such is the way in which, under the divine guidance, lesser 


evils are made the means, of warding off greater ones. Won- 


derful to relate, the very ignorance in which Roman Catho- 
lics are immersed, serves to render them indifferent to 
matters of doctrine, and thus saves them from perversions 
of the truth into which they would otherwise fall. Accord- 
ingly the well disposed among them “hold charity, good 
works, repentance, and attention to amendment of life, to be 
essentials of salvation ” (Brief Exposition, 108),* and are cor- 


*In this passage Swedenborg mentions three reasons why the Roman Cath- 
olics may be brought into the New Church before Protestants : (1) “ Because 
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respondingly susceptible to every good and true influence 
which may be brought to bear upon them, either in this 
world or the world to come. | | 

Thus, as we contemplate with doubting hearts, this form 
of religion, we behold, amid the clouds in which it is en- 
shrouded, streaks of sunshine. _We would that it were purer 
than it is, but gladly acknowledge that, in the hands of an 
overruling Providence, it has been, and still remains, an in- 


strument for good, by producing a sense of religious obli- 


gation in minds which, without it, would have none. As 


- American citizens, and as New-Churchmen, we keenly feel 


how utterly this medieval institution is opposed to the spirit 
of the age in which we live. But in the conflict which must 
inevitably ensue, we cannot doubt which of the two will ul- 
timately prevail. It may be by violent means, but more 
probably by gentle ones, such as the diffusion of knowledge 
and the gradual raising of men into states of dissatisfaction 
with their old conditions, that even this stubborn relic of a 
bygone period will yield to the influences which work for 
the fulfilment of the promise, “ Behold, I make all things 


new, 


James REED. 


_ the faith of justification by the imputation of the merit of Christ . . . is with 


them obliterated, yea, utterly to be obliterated.” (2) “ Because with the Roman 
Catholics there is the idea of Divine Majesty in the Human of the Lord, 
more than with the Reformed, as is clearly evident from their most devout 
veneration of the host.” And (3) “that with them charity, good works, repent- 
ance, and attention to a new life, are the essentials of salvation, and these 
also are essentials of the New Church; but it is otherwise with the Reformed, 
who are confirmed in faith alone.” The passage ends as follows: “ These are 
three reasons why the Roman Catholics, if they approach God the Saviour 
Himself, not mediately, but immediately, and likewise administer the holy 


‘ eucharist in both kinds, receive a living faith in room of a dead faith, before 


the Reformed, and are conducted by angels from the Lord to the gates of the 
New Jerusalem or New Church, and are introduced therein with joy and 
shouting.” 


* 
‘ 
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“THE CHRIST OF TO-DAY.” 


Tuis is the title of a book by the Rev. George A. Gordon, 
D. D., minister of the Old South Church, Boston, and re- 
cently issued by Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. The title 
of the book and the recognized ability of the author are 


sure to attract to this volume hundreds of readers. It ex- | 


presses the desire to reach — 


Those who have not broken with historic Christianity, who stand in 
the consciousness of its grandeur and finality, but who desire a better 
understanding of that which holds them with a grasp so beneficent. 


To say that we have read this book with interest would 


poorly express the state of mind with which its pages have 
been studied. To praise the book, whether for its breadth 


of view, its dialectic skill, or its strength of diction, seems to © 


us a duty of slight consequence in comparison with avowing 
our sympathy with the theme with which it deals and our 
appreciation of the treatment which that theme has here 
received. “The Christ of To-Day,” the Christ for these 


stirring times, the Christ of this new age with its larger 


liberty and its splendid chances—what a timely, what an 
exalted theme for the man who has the necessary equipment, 
mentally and spiritually, with which to treat it! Dr. Gordon 
never forgets how great his subject is ; and while he devotes 
to it his ample gifts, he looks, with contentment and with 
confidence from his own work to the man who, some day, 
will make the world aware that Christ is the creator of our 
human world (p. 31). He sees in thought the man and his 
equipment for this glorious mission. Such a man shall know 
the method of physical science, and be in sympathy with 
its great generalizations ; he shall be at home in the king- 
dom of thought, familiar with the noble and fruitful ideas in 
philosophy, a companion of the imperial thinkers of the 
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race ; he shall have at his tongue’s end the salient facts 
of Christian history, and the fundamental conceptions and 
distinctions of historic theology. He shall be a master of 
the new biblical learning, widely and deeply versed in the 
classical literatures of the world; and, in addition to all this, 
he shall have original power (p. 32). The loudest call, the 
author truly says :— | 

Is not for the venturesome spirit who shall ascend into heaven to bring 
Christ down, or descend into the depths to bring Christ up, but for the 
man who shall fathom the significance of the Word that is nigh our hu- 
manity. There is little hope for the profounder and more vital ascer- 


tainment of the content of the Christ fact and conception unless there 
shall be sent from God a man with the gift of sight. 


The efforts of many of the religious leaders, so called, to 
interpret the Christ-life anew to their generation, is one of 
the signs of the times. It is one of the ways, we doubt 
not, in which an ever-watchful Providence is turning to the 
best account the growing dissatisfaction with the theologies 
of the past, which, instead of causing them to break with 
Christianity altogether, prompts them through their very be- 
wilderment to. exclaim : — 


Lord, to ii shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. 
And we believe and are sure that Thou art that Christ the Son of the 
living God. | 


The watchword with which the close of this century is 


) resounding, “Back to Christ!” is a cry sent up by many 


who have toiled in the fields of theological investigation, who 
feel themselves defeated, and realize that they have been la- 
boring for “that which satisfieth not,’ and who are the more 
ready to answer that gracious call that comes to them across 
the centuries : — 

Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 


you rest; take My yoke upon you and learn of Me; for I am meek and | 
lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 


Even destructive Biblical criticism, while it has certainly 
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shaken the faith of many in the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures, has, by way of compensation, led to a more thor- 
ough search for every trace in them of Him who declared 
their Christocentric character when He said: “They testify 
of Me.” And thé significant part of all this is, that this 
movement, which is now generally spoken of as a “return to 
Christ,” is a movement on the part of the churches. It is 
not the great gentile world that is suddenly sweeping up to 
the Light, z¢ zs Christendom ; Christendom, which, so to say, 
was, in the days of its infancy, baptized in His name, but 
which, after a period of acknowledged error, comes now in 
the morning of its manhood to consecrate itself anew. And 
one of the questions of the hour—the gravest, we think, 
that has ever been or could be raised — is, Will the Christ- — 
life stand the test of the new and more spiritual demands 
made upon it? Will it fulfil the spiritual expectations of 
those who are turning to it as their final resort? When 
Christendom takes Him at His word, when theology, Scrip- 
ture; life itself, are fully placed in His hands, will all have 
the experience which would enable them to say: “And of 
His fulness have we all received, and grace for grace ” ? 

‘Am I, then, questioning whether the Christ-life has this 
pleroma of gifts to bestow, and that to as many as receive 
Him, He is able to give them the power to become the chil- © 
dren of God, even to them which believe on His name? 
Not that; surely not that. The power of the Christ-life to 
save and bless, to justify the fullest confidence of the human 
mind and heart, to support the most tempted nature, to sus- 
tain the most oppressed life — this has been abundantly con- 
firmed by the experience of the good and the great in all the 
Christian centuries, whose names and the recollection of 
whose spiritual victories are a priceless heritage of the 
church; as also of a multitude unknown to history, but 
whose names are written in the Lamb’s book of life. And 
still it is true that in any return to Christ, be it of an indi- 
vidual or of a multitude, it is of prime importance that the 
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Christ to whom they turn, and into whose hands they trust- 
ingly place their spiritual welfare, be rightly apprehended. 
That is why this cry, “Back to Christ!” is so momentous. 
When the cry awakens a general response, and the ways that 
lead to Christ are thronged with a multitude that seek Him, 
with what thought or conception of Him will they come? 
Might there. be some, who, because of their spiritual empti- 
ness, would only sum up their faith in Pilate’s negative con- 
fession : “I find in Him no fault at all”? Might there be 
some, who, with grave misconceptions of His spiritual office, 
would, like the people of old, wave’ the palm branch, and 
spread their garments in the way, only to se ae Him in the 
end? 

This, then, is our contention: The call Lie’ a return to 
Christ is in the air ; it is the rallying cry of the new age; it 
is stirring Christendom, and signs of this return movement 
begin to appear; yet by so much the more is it important 
that simultaneously with the growth of this desire, there 
shall be a corresponding development of a true and adequate 
conception of Him who is being sought. 

_ The book under consideration seems to be alive to the 
spiritual situation just outlined. It does not simply shout 
«“ Back to Christ!” It does not simply cheer because there 
are signs that this cry is heard and is being answered. It 
joins in the call, it is full of rejoicing ; but for the most part 


' its effort is to show why this call is justified, and why Christ 


is indeed at once the divine centre, and the goal of our hu- 
manity. We shall have occasion to indicate in what respect 
we think Dr. Gordon's conception of the Christ, exalted as 
it is, is yet inadequate. But first we wish to emphasize the 
notable features of the book, and to give a general idea of 
its plan and of its contents. | 

It is not a new life of Christ. It is not put forth to sup- 
port this or that creed. The book has one great theme: 
the transcendent Christ, forever above mankind, yet forever 
bound up with all its human interests, the divine source of 
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all its power, trying to help the race to know “that it is 
living in the Eternal Humanity of God, that Humanity 
which became Incarnate in Jesus Christ” (p. 240). That 
the author is enamored with his theme is evident enough. 
His pages are aglow with life. He is entirely fearless. He 
will not be held back or silenced by theological traditions. 
He has seen the vision on the mount; seen the face of his 
Master shining as the sun, and His raiment white as the 
light ; and the vision controls him. Christ is the Light of 
-the world. Christ is the Life of the world. 


The stream of His thought has been enriching all the centuries; the 
sound of His voice has never died away; the ideals that He embodied 
have been the guiding star of our higher civilization; His example has 
been the alluring and unforgetable picture hung in the memory and sym- 
pathy of all the great religious leaders since He lived; and His spirit 
has been unceasingly at work upon humanity. Instinct, habit moral 
and intellectual, custom and law, institution domestic, civic, and relig- 
ious, the whole sweep of our civilization, has been played upon, awak- 
ened, and informed, wrought over from its first estate, and, in spite of 
continuous and brutal resistance, charged with the power of Christ. 
To abstract Christ from our civilization would be to take the sun out of 
the heavens, the soul out of the body. (p. 48.) ; 

The greatness of Christ must be the surprise of the centuries; the 
last hours of time must have for their romance the fresh unveilings of 
His majesty; and the perpetual delight of the everlasting future must 
_be the ever grander discovery of His significance. (p. 172.) 


So our author writes; and with the vision splendid he 
searches current thought, its philosophy, its psychology, its 
theology, its interpretations of Scripture. And to whatever 
field of human life or thought he turns, the more he is con- 
vinced of the essentialness of the Christ-life. 

The author develops the fact very impressively that the 
world is getting ready for a newer and deeper conception of 
its Lord and Saviour. He emphasizes the fact that “the 
movement in our time out into the larger thought has taken 
place in an astonishingly spontaneous way” (p. 6). Into 
this larger world of thought, the Church of to-day has come. 
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Declares Dr. Gordon : 


An immense library of theological literature has been quietly outgrown. 
The most sympathetic student must feel that — former things have 
passed away. (p. II.) 

A new idea of history, almost bewildering in its greatness, has taken 
possession of the mind of this century. Instead of a race with a career 
running only for six thousand years, we have a humanity with a probable 
history of a hundred thousand years. (p. 12.) 

The scholarship of the Christian world, the large and sympathetic 
study of the religions of mankind, the feelings bred by the honorable 
international trade of the earth, the steady emergence of a cosmopolitan 
habit of mind, and the wonderful growth of the idea of humanity, make 
it impossible longer to live in the traditional theology. -It is not big 
enough, nor is it good enough as theoretic support and inspiration for 
the best interests and activities of the world to-day. (p. 20.) 


All these things, then—the new world into which the 
Church has come, the expansion of the world as to space, 
the sense that all humanity is contemporaneous — go to em- 
phasize the greatness of the problem before the Christian 
thinker. The Church is on trial. The humanity that she 
must include in her faith and prayer and sympathy has mul- 
tiplied itself like the sand of the sea, and crowds the ex- 
panded spaces of time with hosts that no man can number. 
The thinking world of to-day will insist upon an answer to 
the question whether the Christ of the modern preacher has 
any relation to this recovered and needy humanity. (p. 16.) 

Yet another, and, if anything, more important aspect of 
the religious problem of the times, the author sums up in 
the question, Is the kingdom of the spirit the kingdom of 
the Spirit of Christ? For it is to be observed that a King- 
dom of the Spirit has arisen in our day appropriating the 
wealth of all faiths, grounding itself upon a noble philosophy, 
isolating itself from particular times and places, relying for 
support upon no history, however sacred, and proposing to 
stand in its own spiritual strength against the whole hostile 
world of the actual (p. 28). This Kingdom of the Spirit 
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claims a reality independent of space and time, requires 
neither the witness of history nor the power of argument 
to attest it, is intuitively, spiritually discerned, the discovery 
of the higher reason, the vision of the soul alive with the | 
divine (p. 22). Fichte, the chief apostle of this spiritual 
idealism, regards this Kingdom of the Spirit as the ultimate 
reality, and Christianity its provincial, temporary, although 
sublime expression. Carlyle, Emerson, the idealistic school 
in Germany and in modern Unitarianism, move along this 
same path (pp. 23, 24). The Kingdom of the Spirit is the 
infinite reality ; but Christ is in it as superlative servant, 
not as King. This defines afresh the duty of the hour for 
the Christian thinker. He must show that the conception © 
of Christ underlying the rejection of Him as spiritual King 
is wholly inadequate. He must show that this Kingdom of 
the Spirit, while it has been conceived in the strength of 
Christ, while, indeed, it owes everything to Him, fails to 
acknowledge His indispensable aid ; and it must press the 
question whether the belief in this Kingdom will not persist 
simply as a comforting dream, a holy hallucination, if it be 
permanently detached from Him who is the revealer, both 
of the divine and the human. (pp. 25, 27.) 

Such, then, are some of the profoundly interesting condi- 
tions of our time. And the question of questions from the 
Christian standpoint must be whether the grand historic 
faith in Jesus Christ our Lord can cover this new world that 
looms up before us, and whether its one great need is not 
the acknowledgment of His eternal authority, whether in 
short these new kingdoms, for the sake of their preservation, 
must not become the kingdoms of our Lord and His Christ. 
(p. 29.) 

The author never hesitates as to the answer to this im- 
perious question. He looks at this wonderful modern world. 
He exclaims : — 


It looks as if it were getting ready for a new conception of Christ. 
There is gathering from all points of the compass of serious religious 
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thought, a volume of insight and appreciation of Him that must finally 
overwhelm the public mind with the sense of His absoluteness for hu- 


manity. (p. 24.) 


Having indicated the largeness and seriousness of the 
problem before the Christian thinker, the author now under- 
takes a more particular examination of the place of Christ 
in the faith of to-day (p. 28). And first, he finds it of vast 
comfort to remember that Christ is already here, that His 
energy is at work upon the life of the world, and that from 
that first apostolic faith, which could think of nothing, talk 
of nothing, dream of nothing except the sovereignty of their 
Lord, the thought of His ascendency, the divinity, the es- 
sential deity of their Master, has never been entirely lost to | 
the world. Says Dr. Gordon:— 


I venture the statement, that it is almost as impossible to think of 
God, and man, and human society, through any other medium than 
Christ, as it is to look up at the stars, or abroad upon the earth, in any 
other way than through the world’s enfolding atmosphere. Our whole 
thought of God and man; our entire working philosophy of life; our 
modes of intellectual vision, types of feeling, habits of will; our instinc- 
tive, customary, rational, emotional, institutional, and social existence — 
is everywhere encompassed and interpenetrated by Christ. His empire 


‘ over our civilization is complete in this sense, that it exists and expands 


only under His power, and cannot define or describe itself except in 
terms of His teaching and character. We are here under the shadow 


of an Infinite Name; we are living and dying in the heart of an enfold- 


ing Presence. . . . The sign of His supremacy is everywhere. When 
our Western world thinks of infanthood and motherhood, it still beholds © 
Him in the arms of Mary. When men look upon the loveliness of child- 
hood, they are under the spell of His words, “ Suffer the little children 
and forbid them not to come unto Me: for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” When they rejoice in the glory of youth, they behold again 
Jesus fixing His divine look upon the young ruler, and pouring over him 
the tides of a consecrating love; when they go to the wedding, the mar- 
riage feast at Cana of Galilee is before them; when they walk to the 
house of sorrow, they are under His shadow who comforted the mourn- 
ers in Bethany, and who opened the grave of Lazarus; . . . when they 
strive to bring in a better day for humanity, it is His Kingdom that they 
seek; when they hate sin, it is the vital denial of the Highest that He 
showed to be so fearful; when they abhor hypocrisy, the image in their 
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thoughts is that of the Pharisee whom His scorn transfixed; when they _ 
loathe treachery, it is Judas Iscariot of whom they think; when they 
speak of the moral order of the universe, and the recompense of the 
just and the unjust, it is the heaven and hell of His teaching that man- 


kind have in mind. (pp. 50-52.) 


Christ, then, being here in the ideals and in the truest 
life of our Christendom, what position does He hold in the ~ 
faith of to-day? 

One tendency of the time is to rest in what the author 
calls an ethical Christ, asking no questions of a metaphysi- 
cal nature, and in fact denying their pertinence and impor- 
tance. The Ritschlian school in Germany,* with its cardinal 
doctrine that religion must not philosophize, nor seek to 
form or hold a system of doctrines, but must draw all its 
faith from inner experience, and by contact with the Christ- 
life itself — this is pointed to as an instance of the tendency 
referred to.. As a protest against speculation, carried to such 
an extreme as to be almost a disease, and the revolt against 
traditional orthodoxy, this effort to return to éxperience and 
the Christ of the heart, is not to be condemned wholesale. 
The same tendency is showing itself in this country. In 
the minds of young men, one finds metaphysical infirmity 
and agnosticism joined with the sincerest homage in the 
presence of Jesus. The purely ethical apprehension of 
Christ is coming to be the fashion, the moral picture of Him 
in the Gospels, the image of Him in feeling and in social 
reform, while across the sunless wastes of thought no shadow 
_ of Him can be discovered. This type of opinion rejoices in 
the ethical element in the Gospels, is fond of contrasting 
primitive Christianity with that developed in the course of 
the centuries, declares that the evolution in creed is but an 
alien accretion, and insists that the original divine message 
was of a transcendent ethical Personality founding a king- 


* See a careful review of this phase of religious thought, by Allan Menzies, 
in an article on “The Truth of the Christian Religion,” in Zhe New World, 


March, 1895. 
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dom through the influence of life rather than the power of 
ideas (p. 54).. Thus between moral and metaphysical Chris- 
tianity there is supposed to be an antithesis. To this our 
author objects, first, because Christ is something more than 
His exalted ethical character. There is a personal centre 
and source of the thought and the feeling and the purpose 
_and the acts that reveal Him. Christ is not merely an ex- 
alted ethical habit, but a being to whom that exalted ethical 
habit belongs. The ethical character of Christ implies the 
‘personal reality of Christ (pp. 58, 59). But a still greater 
objection to this mode of thought is that it puts asunder 
what God has joined together — life and philosophy. Dr. 
Gordon well says that the assumption that the Holy Spirit 
is not concerned in the development of theological thought, 
nor manifest in the intellectual evolution of mankind, is the 
superlative heresy of our generation. The easy way in 
which it is taken for. granted that life yields the immediate 
and perfect intuition of God, and that the interpretations, 
the rational constructions, of this life are wholly of man’s 
_ device, is extraordinary. The distinction between religion 
and theology, between the forces of the spiritual life and 
the operations and results of reflective thought, is valid; but 
the inference from this difference, that the God who is the 
helper of the heart in its distress is not also the guide of 
the intellect in its perplexities, is unwarrantable. Thought 
is as sovereign in Christ as feeling, the prophetic office as the 
priestly. The metaphysics of Jesus are absolutely essential 
to His ethics. If His thought is a dream, His endeavor for 
man is a delusion. (p. 61.) 

Taking now a somewhat wider view of the faith of our 
time, the author points out certain great advances that have 
been made in the proper intellectual appreciation of the 
Person of our Lord. Thus it is one of the magnificent com- 
-monplaces of the Christian teaching of the time that, in obe- 
dience to the Divine Will and in self-sacrifice among men, 
Jesus is our supreme example. His disciples are the men 
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who are trying to learn the art of right living from Him 
(p. 67). -~Under the supremacy of the Augustinian and Cal- 
vinistic conception of human nature, the consciousness of 
sin necessarily tends to become exclusive, and the task of 
Christian living to become more and more a lamentation over — 
the defect of character and a despair of goodness. As a 
consequence, salvation must become, not the act by which 
God educates His children and claims them as His own, but 
the triumph of Almighty pity over sheer worthlessness (p. 69). 
As a corrective of this, Dr. Gordon, while he is far from 
making the example of Christ the chief good to be derived 
from His Person, is thankful that the idea has become cur- 
rent. And as through that example we are led to see how 
vast an influence the consciousness of His divine sonship 
had over His life, so shall the truth expressed by the apostle, 
‘‘ Now are we sons of God,” become the dominant note with 
every hopeful or even intelligent candidate for the Christian 
life. (pp. 77-80.) 

Still another gain through our thought of Christ, is in the 
clearer view of the underlying meaning of nature which it 
has made possible. The famous maxim of Protagoras, “ Man 
is the measure of all things,” while it rightly asserts that all 
speculation must be in the forms of human thought, also led 
to the conclusion that whatever any person thinks, and fan- 
cies, and likes must for him be the true, and -the beautiful, 
and the good. But since there may be as many thoughts, 
and fancies, and likes, as there are human beings, these may 
all stand in a bewildering contradiction, and lead to the con- 
‘clusion that there is no truth, or beauty, or goodness apart 
from the feeling of the individual. Against this maxim 
Plato sets this other: “Our God is the measure of all 
things.” For while God and man are-at heart kindred, and 
man is made in the image of the Divine, yet God’s thought 
and not man’s is the absolute thought, God’s nature and not 
man’s gives the eternal beauty, God’s choice and not man’s 
reveals the immutable good, and the task of the philosopher 
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is to climb up into the divine outlook, and somehow obtain 
access to the vision, the love, and the determination of the 
Infinite. But Aristotle comes back to the apparently de- 
feated maxim of Protagoras. Man must be the measure of 


_ all things, and all speculations about the universe must be 


anthropomorphic, since it is impossible for man to think ex- 
cept in terms of his own thought. Only it must bea per- 
fect man who must be looked for as the standard of all — 
truth, all beauty, and all life. (pp. 81-84.) 

_ “The perfect man ” — where was he when Aristotle wrote 
“The perfect man is the perfect judge of all things”? The — 
histories of Egypt, Israel, Greece, and Rome, could not 
have produced “the perfect man,” without which philosophy 
must continue in a vain search for the true measure of all 
things. Dr. Gordon sums up “this vast and profound chap- 
ter of ancient thought” and its victorious outcome in four 
quotations : — | 

1. Man is the measure of all things. (Protagoras.) 
2. Our God would prove’to be supremely ™ measure of all things. 
(Plato.) 


3. The perfect man is the perfect judge of all things. (Aristotle.) 
- 4. But we have the mind of Christ. (Paul.) (p. 85, foot-note.) 


And yet for this last, we should have preferred to substi- 
tute that simple exclamation in Pilate’s judgment hall, Be- 


hold the Man! 


Here, now, is a new starting point in a problem well nigh 
as old as the world. The necessity is laid upon us to inter- 
pret the universe in terms of reason. Mind and will are 
believed everything, are under everything ; so we must say 
if we say anything. But what sort of mind? what kind of 
intelligence ? what kind of will? These are the deepest of 


. all questions. And, by all believers in God in our Western 


world, Christ’s intelligence and will have been selected as 
representing the Supreme Intelligence and Will. It is in 


reality the reason'and heart of Christ that we believe to lie 


behind all things, that we trust as the core of the universe. 
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This is a stupendous step to take; but it is a step that all be- 
lievers in the Christian God have taken. Ever since Christ 
came, religious thinkers have been anxious to show that His 
mind and heart were identical with the creative mind and 
heart. Thus they have turned the anthropomorphic view of 


the universe into what the author calls the Christomorphic | 


view. (pp. 86, 87.) 

Science here comes upon the scene; but as yet it speaks 
with two voices. The first voice declares that heartless self- 
seeking is the absolute law of the entire animal world below 
man, that the race is always to the swift and the battle to 
the strong, thus that Nature is but another name for the 
selfish, ruthless, and godless march of power. 

But science is learning to speak with equal confidence in 
another voice. There is something divine in nature. If 
there is a tremendous egoism, there is as certainly a domi- 
nating altruism; if there is an incessant struggle for I fe, 


there is beside it and controlling it the struggle for the life 


of others. Throughout the empire of living creatures we 
find the amazing facts of fatherhood and motherhood, the 
parent cherishing, feeding, and fitting the offspring for the 
battle of life ; in fact a large part of the animal kingdom 
exists mainly for the rest. And what does this living and 
dying for others mean, if it be not a hint, a foretoken, a dim 
anticipation of Him who gave His life for humanity? Is it 
not the shadow of His cross lying upon the whole domain 
of creature existence? Thus at last, by the hand of science, 
we behold the struggle for the life of others, that was the 
supreme note in the career of Christ, carried back through 
the entire kingdom of brute life, traced out beyond space 


and time, and followed up to its seat in the eternal love 


of God for His universe (pp. 88, 89). Our human universe 
is, then, a Christian universe. The best in nature, the best 
in human history, the best in the hope of the world, is but 
the image of Christ. Thus, so far as we have a God, Christ 


is in very truth our God. (p. 91.) ° 
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The author next advances upon what he considers a de- 
fect in current thought of Christ, and which he character- 


izes as “an overdone principle of identity.” If there is’ 


complete identity between Christ and humanity in respect of 
being and range of powers, men are ready to believe on 


Him; but if it is said that there is any “otherness,” any 


eternal difference between Him and His brethren, it is felt 
that that must be a metaphysical fiction. On philosophical 
grounds it is not reasonable to deny the fosszbiltty of the 
supreme divinity of our Lord, unless identity is to be held 
as the sole canon of reality, and furthermore that the attri- 
butes that men have in common are the sole, exclusive 
reality, whereas the attributes in which they differ are not 
attributes at all, but the mere accidents .of existence. In 


_ that case we reduce the living world toa dead monotony, 


and sink all particular persons in the gulf of an absolute 
pantheism. For if difference is a delusion, if otherness is 
an impossibility, there is, of course, but one being in the 
universe, and the present phenomenal world is but one in 


the infinite series of self-exhibitions that that being is giving of | 


himself (pp. 96-98). And yet these two principles, identity 


‘and difference, instead of being held singly should be re- 


garded as complementary. The principle of identity, carried 
through the universe as its sole law, sinks every thing in the 
abyss of an absolute pantheism ; the principle of differences 
pushed to extremes gives us a God utterly transcendent, be- 
tween whom and humanity there must remain a great gulf 
fixed (p. 103). How, then, shall we escape either horn of 
this dilemma if not through the larger principle that between 
contrasts of even infinite extent, there yet may be an essen- 
tial kinship or correspondence? Thus we predicate of Per- 
sonality, whether of God or of man, self-consciousness, men- 
tal and moral unity, and self-determination ; and yet it is 
clear that while there is likeness or kinship between con- 
sciousness, integrity, and activity which are finite and in- 
finite, yet they are not for a moment to be confounded with 
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each other because of the incalculable differences between 
them. 
The unique divinity of the Christ, His otherness from 
other men, at the same time that He shows such evidences 
of kinship with them, is not an impossibility. It is con-— 
ceivable. Is it demonstrable? The path to a right answer 
to this is His perfect humanity. There is in Christ the 
note of completeness, and the root of this must be His 
unique relation to the Deity. All great men, either in their 
rational endowment or in their moral character, or in both, 
transcend time ;- but Christ alone transcends all time. His 
thought after two thousand years needs no revision. His 

conceptions of God, of man, and human society are ultimate — 
conceptions ; intellectual power cannot go beyond them, can 
never even master their entire content. His spirit has upon 
it the mark of finality, his character is the full impression 
upon humanity of the moral perfection of the Deity. The 
ultimateness of Christ’s thought and the finality of His 
spirit differentiates His transcendence from that of the 
greatest and best of mankind, and ground His being in the 
Godhead in a way solitary and supreme.. Not only is there 
in our Lord the absence of defect ; there is also the positive 
realization of an ideal completeness. Peter stood in His 
presence and cried, “ Depart from me for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord!” The relation here is of the sinful to the sinless. 
And as the apostle stood to his Master, so all succeeding ~ 
generations of noble men have felt in the same august pres- 
ence. It is impossible to enter the domain of Christ’s 
teaching without instant apprehension of the immeasurable 
difference presented to the spirit that even the best men 
carry there. The conscience of each man, of each age, of 
the world, instantly finds and reports the contrast, and in 
its name brings into human life the moral rebuke of the 
Infinite (pp. 128, 129). The relation of the soul to Christ 
will forever be that of the imperfect to the perfect, the in- 
complete to the complete. Incompleteness must be the 
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note of our human existence through all time. We follow 
on to know the Lord. We follow the Lamb whithersoever 
He goeth. His perfection is the goal at which our imper- 
fection aims; His fulness is that upon which humanity’s 
defect forever draws. (p. 131.) | 

The conclusion, then, is that that which seems to put the 
Master on a level with mankind —the fact that He is the 
moral ideal of the world —is an evident sign of His differ- 
entiation from the human race. Thus the chase of the cen- 
turies after Christ, this noble pursuit with its eternal failure 
to overtake or even approach the receding and growing 
splendor, is the most moving and amazing proclamation of 
the infinitude of our Lord. (pp. 133-135.) 

We have now reached a point in the discussion of this 
great theme, where the author considers himself justified in 
declaring that we may assume it as an axiom, that every 
new movement in human thinking and in human affairs that 
escapes from the leadership of the Lord will go to waste. 
It will prove a sort of Alcibiades. The vaster it is in prom- 
ise, the greater will be the wreck if the control of the Su- 
preme Mind in history is despised and rejected. It is this 
sense of safety only in the leadership of Christ that makes 
the present theological situation so serious. Hitherto the 
fight haé been for liberty ; the problem now is the wise and 
beneficent use of our liberty. The victory for freedom of 
Christian scholarship does not by any means end the war. 
The victory for wisdom remains to be won. (p. 147.) 

Into this domain of Christian scholarship the author now 
comes, to see if it be ready to furnish witnesses to the tran- 
scendent Christ. And first of all there is the Bible. “The 
Bible,” says Dr. Gordon; “is the monumental record of the 
monumental revelation of the mind of God to mankind.” 
The sacred writings that compose our Bible, their date, their 
environment, their parts, and their authorship, are a problem 
for historical science. These questions do not in the first 
instance at all concern faith ; they concern scholarship, and 
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they can be settled only by scholarship. But the Bible tran- 
scends the mere historian. So far as it is outward. fact, it 
falls within his domain ; but so far as it is a body of ethical 
and spiritual truth, it falls within the concern of humanity. 
The revelation of God as a record belongs to learning; but 
as a moral and spiritual content it belongs to all prophetic 
souls (pp. 149-151). In judging of the essential value of this 
moral and spiritual content of the Bible, the author urges the 
need of a high Christology. To retain profound and living 
faith in the Bible to-day, one must be able to carry through 
the new views of its genesis, the dissolution of its parts, 
and the reversions of its history, a divine standard of value. 
That standard of value is the mind of Christ. If one does 
not reach the Christ through both Testaments, if one cannot 
invoke Him for the determination of their worth, one must 
have a horror of the higher criticism (pp. 153, 154). The 
fact that the Bible was His sacred book is of immense im- 
portance, and makes conspicuous its permanent interest. 
On the Hebrew Scriptures He was educated, from them He 
preached the sermon that marked the beginning of His 
career (LUKE iv. 16-22), and His mission was the divine 
continuation of their whole higher spirit. No one can go 
with Him through His great intial temptation, and witness 
the weapons by which He wins His triple victory, without a 
new and profounder sense of reverence for the Old Testa- 
ment. Out of the Book of Deuteronomy, over which the 
critics have had their battles, came the three sentences by 
which He kept His heart and repelled the tempter: “Man ~ 
shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God;” “thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God ;”” “thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve.” The hymn which He 
sung with His disciples at the close of the Last Supper was 
from the Hebrew Psalter (cxiii., cxviii.). When the supreme 
duty of surrender to the will of God appeared before Him, 
it came in the words of another Psalm: “I delight to do 
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Thy will, O my God” (xl. 8). Upon the cross, the words 
in which He commends His spirit into the hands of the 


Father, are words out of the thirty-fifth Psalm. (pp. 158, 
159.) 
Furthermore, our Lord everywhere appears as the fulfil- 
ment of the forward look of the Old Testament, the grand 
historic vindication of the sad but invincible optimism of 
the Hebrew prophets. The whole purpose, spirit, and pro- 
gressive interior movement recorded in the Old Testament 
finds its consummation in Christ, and in this way He be- 
comes its absolute judge. All that points forward toward 
Him, all that in any way truly prepares for His coming, all 
the thoughts and enterprises of prophetic Israel that are 


capable of contributing to the mind and work of Christ, - 


all in the literature and life of that great race that can be 
taken up into the soul of the Lord, is taken up, ‘and thereby 
receives vindication.. This, claims our author, is the mean- 
ing of the exposition given to the Jewish doctors before His 
death, and that other made to the bewildered disciples after 
the resurrection: “ Ye search the Scriptures, because ye 
think that in them ye have eternal life; and these are they 
which bear witness of Me” (JOHN v. 39); and “ beginning 
from Moses and from all the prophets, He interpreted to 
them in all the Scriptures the things concerning Himself ” 
(LUKE xxiv. 27.) (p. 160). Rightly, too, does Dr. Gordon 
maintain that it is the presence of the Lord in the Bible, 
mystic in the Old Testament, historic in the New, real and 
divine in both, that has given it all its power; and its endur- 
ance of the vast moral trial to which the successive centuries 
of earnest men have subjected it comes from Him. If one 
retains Him in it, and reaches Him as the wisdom of God 
through it, the Bible will continue to sustain the weight of 
the whole earnest world. (p. 163.) | 

From this consideration of the Bible, the author proceeds 
to consider the need of a high Christology in the region of 


what he calls “ theological theory.” He upbraids the theol-- 
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ogy of past and present with a severity and fearlessness that 
_ will doubtless call forth some very earnest remonstrance. 
_ Not that he has any sympathy with the oytcry against doc- 
trine. Christian scholars, he declares, must havea theology ; 
and the cry of to-day is for work upon the fundamentals (p. 
167). But the theology needed must not, cannot be the old 
theology revived. “For that,” he exclaims, “there can be 
no resurrection.” 


As the increase in wealth calls for a larger treasury, so the accumula- 
tion of Christ in the consciousness of mankind demands more intellec- 
tual room. The Lord is at hand, and as He comes He changes all 
things ; that is the everlasting glory of the Christian faith. (p. 174.) 

The generations are now emerging from a millenium of sore bondage; 
they are coming from under the vast shadow that has been so heavy 
upon the heart of man, into the light of the cross. The creative prin- 
ciple of theology is now recognized as lying in these words: “He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” (p. 178.) } 

Take any one of the great systems, from that of Augustine to that 
of the latest champion of New-England theology, and compare it, 
thought for thought, position for position, with the consciousness of Christ, 
and it will appear that if the one is true the other cannot be. The re- 
sult has been that in traditional orthodoxy, the highest in Christianity, 
the absoluteness of the Divine Love has always been under the suspicion 
of unreality, while the terrible theology has seemed the true version of 
the ultimate fact. (p. 181.) 

The Augustinian, the Calvinistic, the Edwardean philosophy, has oc- 
cupied the field for fifteen centuries. It is, amid all its variations, a par- 
tialistic scheme. In it God sincerely contemplates only the selection of 
a number; the gospel is not a gospel for mankind; the call of the Spirit 
is not to the race; God’s intention includes only aremnant. This is the 
metaphysics of Latin Christianity from first to last; its grim logic, 
avowed or unavowed; its horrible finality for the world. A restricted 
elective decree; a conception of human nature in total dissociation from 
the Divine, until reclaimed by the new creative act of regeneration; a lim- 
ited atonement; irresistible grace for those to whom it is given, and their 
perseverance unto salvation — these ideas form a coherent scheme... . 
Modifications of this philosophy of the relation of our race to God can 
never mean much. So long as it stands, God is against humanity. . . : 
Such is the final philosophical horror that the disciple of John Calvin, 
however modified, is compelled to face. This is the ultimate blasphemy 
of thought in which our Western civilization has been, for the most part, 
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living these fifteen hundred years. This is the house of faith divided 
against itself in which men of God have been dwelling—the funda- 
mental eternal dualism that has become a Niagara current to atheism 
for the serious, and a monumental excuse for excess - the foolish. 


(p: 184.) 

This is a terrible arraignment, truly! No avowed enemy 
of Orthodoxy could draw up against it a severer indictment. 
But through the fearless application of Christology to the- 
ology, the author sees, as it were, the door opening into 
heaven. In the case of one who believes that the conscious- 
ness of Christ is, or should be, the creative and regulative 
source of all theology, God is seen to be for humanity and 


not against it; the Creator is on the side of His creature 


(p. 187). The Christian thinker of to-day, if he wins his 
freedom to regard God as the Father of all men, earns at the 
same time the right to conceive of Him as eternally inter- 
ested in the whole race, and to remove all limits of place 
and time from the redemptive scheme of Christ. (p. 203.) 
Dr. Gordon says : 


Thus the consciousness of Christ as thé creative principle in theology, 
yields a God for humanity. It covers the entire race with the purpose 
of the Infinite ; it interprets the moral idealism that is inseparable from 
mankind into the universal presence of the Holy Spirit; it finds among 
all peoples traces of that revelation of God which becomes absolute in 
Christ. . . . This is a righteous universe, God is a righteous God, and 


_ there is no salvation to any soul, in any world, without participation in 


the righteousness of God in Christ. All that is great in the progressive 
movement, and all that is essential in conservative belief, need but to 
be put under the supremacy of Christ to insure their fruitfulness and 
permanence in human thought and character. No theology can be great 
enough that is not derived from the consciousness of the Lord, and no 


interest of mankind is unsafe if it is in His keeping. (p. 205.) 


I must simply indicate the author’s application of his one 
great fact — the transcendent Christ — to the social problem, 
and as a force against materialism. 

Dr. Gordon says :— 


The first great need is light, revelation of the divine plan of society. 
Through the career of Christ the true order for man is made to appear. 
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Masterhood and servanthood are not abolished ; inequalities of endow- 
ment and acquired capacity remain; fitness for the various functions of 
society continue as diverse as ever; the human world still resembles the 
natural in its elevations and depressions. But there is discovered a new 
relationship in. humanity. It is the great commonplace of brotherhood 
supreme over all inequalities and diversities, ‘and working out through 
them a richer and vaster life for the social whole. ... Faith in the 
deity of Christ is of the utmost significance for the purified ideal of 
socialism. That sublime belief beholds in the Godhead the ground of 
human society, its plan, its creative source, and the dynamics of the 
Eternal Life that will at last make the heavenly communism of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit actual in the earthly brotherhood. . . . The Chris- 
tian thinker of to-day surveys with the socialist the outrages that result 
from the operation of the present form of social arrangements. He 
looks with the deepest sympathy upon the whole sad condition of the 
vast majority of mankind. He believes in the advent of a new earth 
wherein righteousness is to dwell, and for the coming of this kingdom of 
love he counts it a privilege to labor and live. But the magnitude of 
the task, and the difficulties besetting it, would overwhelm him in de- | 
spair if he did not possess Luther’s faith: — | 


Did we in our own strength 
Our striving would be losing, 
Were not the right man on our side, 
The man of God’s own choosing. ° 
Dost ask who that may be? 
Christ Jesus, it is He; 
Lord Sabbaoth is His name, 
From age to age the same, 
And He must win the battle.” (pp. 217, 225, 226.) 


And materialism, grounding man’s existence upon a sup- ~ 
posed external physical or non-merital order — how does that 
stand in relation to this fact of the transcendent Christ? It 
finds itself met by at least two unanswerable arguments : — 


1. Even on the lowest possible ground — on the basis of belief in Jesus 
as nothing more than the wisest and best man that ever lived — still His ; 
life is the sovereign practical argument against that degradation of the ' 
worth of human existence involved in materialism. For the question 
comes, What did this wisest and best man do with his life? Did he 
spend it in bewailing the lot of humanity? Did he fill the days, and 
after him the centuries, with mere melodious sorrow over the brevity, 
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the emptiness, the tragedy of human existence? Did he exhibit his 


scorn for the ignorant masses by holding aloof from them? Did he re- 


gard them as dumb driven cattle, and was this verdict pronounced by 
his teaching and endeavor? If, indeed, this wisest and best man had 
summed up his judgment of human life in terms of mingled pity and 
contempt, in words that reveal what a poor thing he held it to be, in ex- 
pressions which showed his deliberate opinion to have been that it was 
a hopeless evil — a mistake to be born, a boon to die — optimists would 
find it impossible to make headway against an obstacle so stupendous. 
But what did this supreme man do with his life? He went about doing 
good. He spent it in the service of the criminal, the vicious, the out- 
cast, the vast weltering masses of abandoned humanity. He took his 
life, with its superlative wisdom and goodness, from his baptism to his 
crucifixion, and gave it in one continuous sacrifice in attestation of his 
sense of the worth of the human soul. (pp. 230, 231.) 

2. But assume that the consciousness of Christ represents the con- 
sciousness of God, and we rise to the true level... . Ata given point 
of time, not without the noblest preparations, not only in one race, but 


in all associated races, One appears who represents the mind of the | 


Eternal. The whole scene is changed. Suffering then becomes the re- 
vealer of the path of life, and the impulse to walk therein; the unre- 
corded ages of labor and sorrow are converted into a sublime ascent of 
mankind in response to the divine election; the lopg and tragic drama 


of history takes the form of an evolution of the purpose of God in hu-. 


manity ... and thus makes unmistakable the august significance of 
life. (pp. 232, 233.) 


The author has another and a final chapter on Christ in 


the Pulpit of To-day. Like the others which precede it, it 
is timely and stimulating, fearless and positive. But I have 
_ already gone far beyond the ordinary limits of a book re- 
- view, and must be content with pointing out that in his stir- 
ring, impressive way, Dr. Gordon maintains that as with the 


preacher in the apostolic days, so with the preacher for these — 


new times, the only adequate inspiration is the — reign- 
ing, infinite Christ. 


The churches are waiting for a new generation of preachers who shall 
study their calling in the light of Christ’s career, and come forth with 
_boundless confidence in it as furnishing room for the exercise of the 
greatest gifts, and an opportunity for the most extended and enduring 
influence. (p. 274.) 

The weary and the heavy-laden want rest in the divine sympathies of 
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our Lord, and His name will renew courage under the most crushing de- 
feat, and rekindle hope on the very boundaries of the outer darkness. 
(p. 277.) 

_. There is the world in its wntirne’ consciousness of moral defeat. 
Nothing but the tenderness and benignity that awoke the poor thief on 
the cross from his life-long delusion, that rolled away the thick cloud of 
his doubt, that fixed his sane mind upon the immutable reality of the 
divine world, and that drew from his inmost heart the great and confi- | 
dent request, “ Lord, remember me when Thou comest into Thy king- 
dom,” can avail for the general need of mankind to-day. (p. 279.) 

The philosophical basis of the claim that the Master should be the 
final form of the preacher’s message, is that the ultimate reality in the 
universe is the personality of God, and that only personality can mediate 
personality. (p. 304.) 

Only the supreme person in time can give us the supreme Person 
above time. (p. 313.) 

The ultimate Personality must be the ultimate and resistless power. 
The force that is to change feeling, set higher standards in the con- 
science, reconstruct character, remove moral infirmity, wipe out the shame 
of existence, and inform life with a boundless significance and hope, 
_ must be the force of the Eternal Spirit working upon the human. To 

_ lift the mind to the height of this idea of the universe as gathered into 
one Absolute Person,,to habituate the understanding to this momentous 
truth, to make it aware that the presence that perpetually overshadows 
it is the presence of the Infinite, to open the gates of life that the King 
of glory may enter, is the only sure way to make fast the soul to right- 
eousness, to hasten its growth in all noble powers, to put it where the 
ultimate educational might of the world can evermore play upon it. 
(p. 320.) 

On the holy hill of Zion the worshipper under the ancient faith found 
Jehovah; in the sacred elevation of the personality of Christ the wor- 
shipper to-day finds his Father in heaven; and upon this mountain of 
the Lord the modern pulpit, if it is to retain its power over the hearts of 
men, must forever stand. (p. 322.) 


And so, after this wide outlook, this industrious examina- 
tion of the new conditions amid which we are living, this 
sifting of the many questions that are on human lips, our — 
author emerges in the broad sunlight of the truth of the 
transcendent Christ. He feels that it has met every demand 
put upon it. Whether in the realm of metaphysics, of dog- 
matic theology, of socialism, of materialism, the problems 
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_ of the pulpit, this. truth of the transcendent Christ main- 
tains its sovereignty. In the Eternal Word who became 
flesh, men live and move and have their being. The Eter- 
nal ideal humanity and the historic fact meet in Jesus of 
Nazareth. The Eternal thus manifests Himself through 
the divinely human career, and, after the history is made 
_ which forever renders impossible the denial that the ideal is 
the real, the Eternal returns to His preincarnate fulness 
and universality, and is life and breath and all things for 
mankind (p. 235). He who has faith in the fathomless sig- 
nificance of life, and the conviction that the source of its 
greatness lies in everlasting dependence upon the Divine, 
will not hesitate to place his dependence upon Him who 
invited men into such a vital relation under the beautiful 
image of the vine and the branches. Out of the vine comes 
the stream of vitality ; it goes on increasing in the branches, 
disclosing its purpose more and more clearly ; it comes at last 
to the ripened fruit.. (p. 240.) | 

Of a presentation of the Christ so impressive, of an ad- 
vocacy of His divine sovereignty so earnest and so unfal- 
tering, the cordial recognition of its essential value has 
appealed to us as our first duty. The effort to bring the 
fact of the divine supremacy of our Lord to the conscious- 
ness of men, to show His essentialness to all our highest 
human welfare, is something so near to our hearts, that we 
have been far more anxious to find points of agreement with 
the author than of difference. We share with him the faith 
in Jesus Christ our Lord as the centre and goal of humanity, 
the source of the power of salvation, the one perfect meas- 
ure of all things. 

Much as we may hope for from the book as helping to- 
wards a fuller recognition of the world’s and the church’s need 
of a higher Christology, ably as we think the author has 
brought the truth of the transcendency of Christ to bear 
upon. the problems of thought of to-day, we are conscious 
of a disagreement with him upon several points, which to 
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our minds will hinder the book in its manifest desire to win 
spiritual victories for the Lord. 

It is not essential to the real purpose of the book perhaps, 
yet we cannot help noticing the author’s failure to recognize 
the true nature of the Lord’s second coming. After read- 
ing the introductory chapter in which the new conditions of. 
this present time are set forth so graphically, we felt sure 
that the author must see the signs of the coming of the 
Son of Man “in power and great glory,” and that on this | 
fact he would base his confidence in a new and profounder 
revealment of Himself to His church and to humanity in 
these days. Dr. Gordon gives abundant reasons in his 
opening chapter in justification of such a hope; he shows 
that we are living in a new age; he even exclaims, “It 
looks as if the world was getting ready fora new concep- 
tion of Christ!” but he does not see that all this vast 
preparation in science, in metaphysics, in the faith of to-day, 
in Biblical research, culminating in this great spontaneous 
movement towards Christ — that all this is in fulfilment of 
the Lord’s promise to come again. The author contends 
that the Lord’s promise to return was fulfilled in the experi- 
ences of His disciples, as at Pentecost. That this was in- 
deed a coming of the Lord, Christians will not doubt. That 
it was the coming foretold in Matt. xxv., LUKE xxi., and pre- 
figured in the Book of Revelation, in which the Holy City 
- finally appears after the long struggles within the churches, 
is simply impossible. The time was not yet. Otherwise 
what means this decadence of faith in the succeeding cen- 
turies? If the coming of the Lord to the disciples was in 
very truth His second coming, with its millenium, and its 
consummation of the first Christian age, how shall we under- 
stand the author’s arraignment of traditional orthodoxy ; or 
with what right does he speak of humanity as now emerg- 
ing from its “ millenium of sore bondage,” and at last raising 
its head in an effort to escape from “the grim logic’” and 
“horrible finality ” in which, on his own showing, it has for 
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so long atime been plunged? We had thought that the 
Lord had justified His followers in believing that when, in 
the fulness of time, He came again and in tidal glories of 
the spirit —the spirit of Truth — that then they might look 
up and feel that they were entered upon an age that was to 
be the crown of all the ages. Before that consummation 
the sun and moon in the church’s sky might be darkened, 
the stars might fall; but when He came these former things 
would pass away. To us nothing could be more discourag- 
ing than to believe that the Lord made His promised second 
advent eighteen centuries ago, and that the eighteen centu- 
ries which followed it, and which for the most part have en- 
dured a theology such as Dr. Gordon arraigns, are the fruits 
of that coming. On the other hand there is unspeakable 
comfort,'and there is the ground for an unquenchable hope, 
in the belief that under the new conditions of the second or 
spiritual advent, with its larger liberty, the diviner impulse, 
humanity will be led to a fuller recognition of the divine 
sovereignty of its Lord, from whom is that spirit of truth 
that is to guide men into all truth. 

We must also take exceptions to some of Dr. Gordon’s 
statements regarding the Old Testament Scriptures. It is 
quite the fashion with some religious writers to exalt the | 
New Testament, on the ground that it is more expressive 
of the mind of Christ, and to assign a much lower position 
to the Old Testament. The book before us in a measure 
does the same. Its author sees with great clearness and 
affirms with much vigor the need of a high Christology in 
determining the essential value of the moral and spiritual 
content of the Bible. He rightly contends that the mind 
of Christ is its standard of value and the secret of its 
power. He remembers that the Bible was the Lord’s sacred 
book, and he recalls more than one instance of His use > 
of Scripture, as also that the Lord everywhere appears as 
the fulfilment of the forward look of the Old Testament. 
Christ, he affirms, is its absolute judge. And yet we get 
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the impression that Dr. Gordon is not sure how much of 
the Old Testament is really Christocentric. He says :— 


The man who is full of the mind of Christ is dependent upon no 
authority to declare to him the portions of His Bible that are truly the 
revelation 9f God; he has an unction from the Holy One, and under- 
stands for himself. 


But the author has just affirmed the authority of the Di- | 
vine Teacher. His mind is judge. This being true, it is 
important to remember that He has rendered a judgment. 
He has stated definitely what portions of the Bible are the 
revelation of God. He has mentioned the three great divi- 
sions of the Old Testament as writings which inwardly treat © 
of Him: the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms. In this 
enumeration of books He makes no exceptions. It is en- 
_tirely possible that the Christocentric character of portions 
of these writings will not always be recognized. It is to be 
assumed, however, that they possess that character if we are 
to be true to our Christology in this instance, not only be- 
cause the Divine Teacher has nowhere shown. them to be 
wanting in that respect, but also because from some of His 
own expositions we are led to expect that this inmost strand 
of truth which testifies of Him is oftentimes deeply con- » 
cealed. For evidently it will not do to judge from appear- 
ances. What could seem less Christocentric than the story 
of Jonah? And yet in a single verse the divine possibilities 
of that narrative were shown. What the Christian world 

needs, what it must have if it would really enter into the 
_ Christology of the Bible, is some reliable, adequate means 
of “opening ” the Scriptures as the Divine Teacher opened 
them. How perfectly this is done by an understanding of 
the symbolism or correspondences in which the Bible is 


written, they know who are familiar with this newly recov- | 
ered branch of knowledge. As yet the New Church is the 
only church in Christendom that has been willing to take 
it up and test it. By means of it there is not a por- | 
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tion of the Law, the Prophets, or the Psalms that does not 
reveal its Christocentric character. “Come,” we say in the 
words of Philip to Nathanael, “we have found Him of whom > 
Moses in the law and the prophets did write.” It is what 
the Divine Teacher has taught the world to expect. It must 
be what thousands are longing for. But whether through 
mere prejudice or incredulity, few will really study this 
newly-recovered science, the restoration of which has been 
entirely for the purpose of serving as a trustworthy Key to 
opening the Word, and meeting the highest anticipations 
of the most earnest Christology, by showing the Bible to be 
in very truth the Lamb's Book of Life. 

We feel obliged to refer to the author’s use of the term 
“ consubstantiation.” The term strictly applied means of 
one substance, and is so understood when*used in the theo- 


- logical controversies concerning the elements in the Lord’s 


Supper. The mystical body and blood of Christ are by some 
held to be consubstantiated, that is to become of the same 
substance with the bread and wine. The author several 
times introduces this theological term in defining the rela- 


- tions between man, and Christ, and God. Thus he says :— 


Here, let it be repeated, are the two inestimable gains of to-day in the 
intellectual appreciation of Christ. First, He is consubstantiated with 
humanity; and, second, by means of the revelation in him, humanity is 
seen to be consubstantiated with God. (p. 81.) 


Again :— 

The consubstantiation of man with God is the accepted and moulding 
belief of Christendom to-day, because of the revelation of the nature 
both of God and man made through Jesus Christ. (p. 120.) 


If this language means anything, it means that God and 
man are of the same substance. Either we are to suppose 
that man is of one infinite substance with God, or that God 
is of one finite substance with man. Dr. Gordon has him- 
self protested against “an overdone principle of i identity ”’ 
as a fundamental defect in current thought about Christ and 
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His relation to man. But it seems to us that in consub- 
stantiating God and man, this “overdone principle of iden- 
tity” is here done to death. Furthermore the author by 
such declarations is undoing much of his own work. For 
he has contended vigorously and, as it seems to us, with en- 
tire success, that all knowledge rests upon the two great 
laws of kinship and contrast (p. 94). If man is of one di- 
vine substance with God, in what does their difference con- 
sist? Is it simply a question of quantity, size, and the like? 
Dr. Gordon argues : — 

The singularity of Christ is unmistakable in the Gospels, conspicuous 
in the Epistles, and conclusively evident over the whole field of more 
than eighteen hundred years of Christian experience and history... . 
This singularity of our Lord must be saved for the sake of the commu- 
nity with mankind that rests upon it. (p. 118.) 


This seems to us true, profoundly true. But what be- 
comes: of it if God, and Christ, and man are consubstanti- 
ated? Are our thoughts and feelings consubstantial with the 
thoughts and feelings of God? From very early times God © 
was reported as saying: “For My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways My ways saith the Lord ; for 
as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are My ways 
higher than your ways, and My thoughts than your thoughts.” 
The contrast here is not a contrast between things that are 
of the same substance, but rather of things that are on en- 
tirely different planes. Such we understand the relation to © 
be between the infinite and the finite. It is as distinct as. 
soul and body are distinct. It is that distinctness, that 
“otherness” for which the author himself contends, that 
makes possible that beautiful series of relations between 
Creator and creature, God and man, which Christ brings to 
light. For while we learn through Him that there is this 
fact of “otherness,” that infinity radiates from a plane of 
being which man, by virtue of his finiteness, can by no 
possibility occupy, yet between the infinite and the finite, 
between God and man, there is an essential correspondence, 
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and an interchange of thought, and feeling, and service 
which holds them in the most loving and wonderful commun- 
ion. How can God be the giver of life and yet be consub- 
stantiated with that to which His life is given? Would it 
not be like the ocean trying to give water to the dew-drop, 
or the sun trying to fill the sunbeam with radiance ? What 
room is there for the fact of evil ; and what becomes. of that 
wonderful and august relationship between God the infinite 
and man the finite, God the perfect and man the sinful? If 
God and man are consubstantiated, the words practically go 


_ for nought, Thou hast made him (man) not a little smaller, 


or weaker, but lower than God. Not of the same sub- 
stance on a smaller scale, but on a lower plane or level; 
the plane of created, finited, recipient life, as distinguished 
from the uncreated, infinite, causative life ; a plane, however, 
to which God communicates His life unceasingly, and with 
which He maintains an essential correspondence. Blot out 
this distinction and the transcendency of Christ, His Incar- 
nation not simply into our physical world, but into our ways 
of thought and feeling, is well nigh destroyed, His words, 
« Ye are from beneath; I am from above,” are all but emp- 
tied of their solemnity. The Incarnation instead of being 
a “coming down ”’ as the Lord speaks of it, is a going abroad 
on that one divine plane of life which He and all men oc- 
cupy. Kinship based on consubstantiation gives us divine 
companionship. Kinship maintained between beings for- 
ever occupying different planes of life gives to the world the © 
Saviourhood of God. 

I come now to speak of the author’s general conception 
of the Christ. It would be mere iteration to declare our 
sympathy with his effort to set forth the transcendent Christ, 
and to point to Him as the world’s great hope, and capable 
of satisfying its every need. Our mind has been stimulated, 
our heart has been stirred in reading these pages. It seems 
like that scene all over again: the Lord on the mount, His 


face shining as the sun, His garments white as the light; 
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the voice out of the cloud; the testimony of the Law and 
the Prophets ; the disciples thrilled, awed, and one of them 
exclaiming, “Lord, it is good for us to be here ;” the anxious, 
suffering group at the foot of the mountain vainly trying to 
cast out evil, learning its need of Him who is coming down 
to its misery and defeat in the fulness of divine power. All 
this —the sufficiency of Christ, His essentialness —the 
book has urged with genuine eloquence. ‘And when they 
had looked round about they saw no man any more, save 
Jesus only with themselves,” might well express the spirit 
of this book, and the impression likely to be produced upon 
many minds upon reading it. It is a much needed and a 
noble advocacy of the greatest fact in the world. But when 
we ask, “ Who, then, is Jesus Christ?” we are surprised to 
find that the book contains no positive, clearly-defined an- 
swer. This should not be understood to imply that the book 
falters for a single moment in proclaiming His divinity. 
«The supreme divinity,” “the transcendence,” “the Deity 
of Christ,” are expressions that are constantly occurring. 
The author goes so far as to speak of baptizing the Creative 
Being behind nature and human history and life into the 
name of Christ! (p. 91.) He exclaims : — 


The question is not whether Christ is good enough to represent the 
Supreme Being, but whether the Supreme Being is good’enough to have 
Christ for His representative. (p. 179.) 


And yet we are totally at a loss to know what the author’s 
true conception of this Divine Being is. He has two Divine 
Beings as plainly as can be. We never find him clear or 
confident when he speaks of the Trinity. Invariably his 
thought on this subject is expressed interrogatively. He 
argues : — 


The consciousness of God carries in it a radical and an eternal con- 
trast to that of man. It has millions and millions of modes, which are 
yet more than modes, which are persons. They are part of it, yet are 
distinct from it. Why should there not be three Eternal Distinctions 
behind all these multitudinous temporal distinctions? In the nature of 
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the case, what reason is there against the eternal reality of an eternal 
threefold form in the Godhead — the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, the Life, and the Light, and the Love that have been one from 
everlasting? (p. 106.) 


Again we find the author asking : — 


Is it not conceivable that the Filial in God should have been in union 
with Jesus in a way unparalleled and inapproachable? Surely it is 
thinkable and credible, that in consequence of His mission and relation 
to the world, the Deity might have been the basis of Cashes being in 
a manner utterly oagem. (p. 113.) 


All this, hawever, is unsatisfactory and disappointing. 
The transcendence of Christ is urged, His deity affirmed, 
and yet the author cannot tell us who He really i is. He sees 
his own difficulty. He says : — 


All religious philosophy will admit that in God there is the Eternal 
Prototype of humanity. . . . And what is this Eternal Pattern, or Pro- 
totype, but the Son of Man of the synoptic gospels, the Only Begotten 
of the Fourth Gospel, the Mediator of the Pauline Epistles, the High 
Priest without descent, with neither beginning of days nor end of years, 
of the letter to the Hebrews, the God of God, Light of Light, begotten 
not made, of the Nicene Creed, who for us men and our salvation came 


~ down, was made flesh, and became man? ... And the point in Chris- 


tology for the faith of to-day to master, the centre round which the 
whole conflict of opinion is raging, is the special, unique relation of 
Jesus Christ to this Eternal Prototype of humanity in the Godhead. 
Here is where we are pressed by the strong Unitarian thinker; here is 
where little has been done in the form of definite and conclusive think- 
ing, to arrest his onward march. And, while the liberal hosts are press- 
ing forward, the orthodox warriors are puzzled. Surrender they never 
will; the vital interests that are still renewed out of the bosom of Christ 
make that catastrophe impossible. But they see no way open at present 
by which their conviction of the transcendent relation of Christ to God 


can be pushed into the invincible form of reason. - Thus we see our 


difficulty ; we are sensible of our embarrassment ; we recognize our prob- 
lem, and that is more than half the battle. (p. 115, 116.) 


Meanwhile the author sets forth what he terms the 
“ unique divinity” of Christ. We had supposed that there 
could be but one “ unique divinity,” and that is God. Rea- 
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son never has and never can rest in anything short of that. 
If Christ’s divinity is unique in the sense of being some- 
thing special, if Deity includes God plus a divine Christ, 
there is small hope that the Deity of Christ will find ulti- 
mate acceptance. But there is another possible outcome to 
all this. A little band of children in a somewhat distant 
New-Church Sunday-school repeat this as the first article of. 
their simple creed: “We worship the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
They worship Him as the very God of heaven. They rec- 
ognize His “ unique divinity ” by thinking of Him and look- 
ing to Him as the only God. He came to earth by assum- 
ing a nature like our own, of which He was the indwelling 
life. That nature was unique in that what was conceived 
was of the Holy Ghost. On the one side He was like 
other men, on the other side He was unlike other men. 
But He did not remain thus. “The child grew.” The Son 
of Man was tempted. The Divine part came forward; it 
put forth its power and its divine influence ; it gradually dis- 
placed what was finitely human, and replaced it with what 
we may properly call a divine human. And this process 
going on daily, hourly, momentarily, and carried on to its 
completeness, resulted in the complete displacement of what 
was finitely human, and its complete replacement by what 
was divinely human, so that in the end there was no longer . 
any duality or separateness, but a divine oneness. This 
change in the at first dual nature of Christ, this gradual sub- 
stitution of the divine human within Him, which is spoken 
of as “the Father,” for the finite human which was born of 
the virgin Mary —this the New-Church doctrine of the Glo- 
rification of the Humanity, while it affords, as we think, the 
one sure clue to the divinely-human nature of our Lord, 
while, too, it is openly referred to by the Lord Himself, has 
been strangely overlooked. “Father, glorify Thou Me with 
Thine own self’’; “The holy spirit was not yet given be-_ 
cause that Jesus was not yet glorified ” —these and similar 
passages point to this process of substituting what was di- 
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vinely human in Him for what was finitely human, which 
_went on throughout those thirty-three years of His visible 
appearance on earth, until all that was finitely human had 
been displaced. And the final outcome of it has been one 
Divine Personality “who knoweth our frame, who remem- 
bereth that we are dust,’’ who ascended into heaven, and is 
woreneet as God over all, “who is, and who was, and who 
is to come.’ : 3 

We can but touch upon this nnenalliiis doctrine as the 
way to the one Divine Personality of the Lord God our 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Kinship and contrast here find their 
fullest expression. By Incarnation God comes close to man 
— heart to heart, hand to hand, life to life; by Glorification 
He stands before us in divine manifestation, prompting the 
cry which may well sum up our truest thought of Deity: 
“My Lord and my God!” 

Here to our minds, is the transcendent Christ for which 
the world is waiting. He shall be to men all that Dr. Gor- 
don asks for; He shall express the essential, loving relation 
between God and Man; He shall be the source of all the 
power for good that is forever making its appeal to the hu- 
man heart ; He shall be the centre and the goal; the divine 
ideal historically verified as the final reality ; friend, Saviour, 
God, the one Eternal Personality in whom we bets and move, 
and have our being. 

With the coming of the new age comes this new and high 
Christology ; and when the author exclaims, “ It looks as if 
the world was getting ready for a new conception of Christ,” 
the glorified Humanity is before us. 


‘© The Lamb who bore our sorrows, 
_ Comes down to earth again, 
No sufferer now, but victor, 
_ For evermore to reign ; 

To reign in every nation, 
To rule in every zone, 

O world-wide coronation 
In every heart a throne. 
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Awake, awake, O Zion, 

Thy bridal day draws nigh, 
The day of signs and wonders 

And marvels from on high; 
The sun uprises slowly, _ 

But keep thou watch and ward; 
Fair bride all pure and lowly, 

Go forth to meet Thy Lord.” 


JuLian K. SmyrTu. 
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THE MOST USEFUL EDUCATION. 


THE relative value of the various branches of instruction 
has been recently under vigorous discussion among educa- 
tional workers. This subject ought to be of special interest 
to New-Church parents and teachers, both because of its 
_importance educationally and also because of its vital con- 
- nection with the doctrine of uses which the Church affirms. 
It is not necessary here to follow the arguments used or the 
conclusions reached in the discussion, more than to say that 
while uses are in one way or another regarded as a guide to 
the determination of the question as to what subjects should 
be given greatest prominence, the uses considered are only 
those which are attained in the duties of this world. The 
New Church would in no way disparage the importance of 
worldly uses. It would even go so far as to say that such 
uses, especially those of one’s calling, are among the highest 
forms of charity. Yet in determining the end of instruction | 
we must not lose sight of the real mission or meaning of life 
here in this world. This life we know is but a preparation 
for another life, and in determining those subjects of instruc- 
tion which will best prepare children and youth for the uses 
of this world, we shall be likely to fail in our efforts unless 
we have clearly in mind some of the characteristics or essen- 
tials of the heavenly life. The most prominent character- 
istic of that life is, as we know, not merely the performance 
of uses, but the possession of the love of uses. The love 
of doing good in all functions is the one essential condition 
of heavenly life, and should be the guide in determining 
what knowledge is of most worth. And this love of doing 
good, be it remembered, is not for the sake of the rewards 
that the doing will give, but for the sake of the- neighbor 
from love to the Lord. The real value of any knowledge 
therefore, cannot be determined apart from the use to which 
it is put or apart from the relation it has to its possessor. 
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From observation and experience we learn that children 
delight in acquiring a knowledge of external things merely 
for the sake of knowing. There is no end or purpose in 
their minds other than a desire to find out what things are 
and what they are used for. This Swedenborg affirms in 
Arcana Ceelestia, n. 1487, and he further says in the same 
number : — 

The knowledges which are procured in childhood are very many, but 
are disposed by the Lord in order, so that they may be subservient to 
use; first that he may be able to think; afterwards that by means of 
thought they may be used; and finally that he may bring them into 
effect, that is that his very life may consist in use, and be a life of uses. 
These are the offices of the knowledges which he imbibes in childhood. 
Without these, his external man cannot be conjoined with the internal 
and together with it become a use. When man becomes a use, that is 
when he thinks of all things from a purpose of use and does all things 
for the sake of use (if not by manifest yet by tacit reflection from a dis- 
position thus acquired), then the knowledges which had subserved the 
first use, that he might become rational, are destroyed, because they are 
no longer serviceable. 


It seems to be the province and privilege of parents and 
teachers to cooperate with the Lord in this work, both in 
choosing the material and means of instruction and in plac- 
ing it in direct relation to its ultimate use. Man “becomes 
a use’ when he comes into a love of use, and it would seem 
well to bring children into that love as early as possible. It 
is for this reason that those knowledges are most desirable 
for children that are seen to have some connection with a 
useful life. A knowledge of mathematics or science, whose 
application in the affairs of every-day life can be readily 
made, is more agreeable and more valuable to the child than 
knowledge wholly unrelated to life or its uses. Especially 
valuable are those facts of knowledge which can be ulti- 
mated by the recipient in some useful form, such as a knowl- 
edge of the use of tools and a knowledge of household or 
garden service. As the knowledge gained is seen to serve 
in doing well a given piece of work, the finished work be- 
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comes the end or purpose of the effort, instead of the knowl- 
edge, and as the work is seen to be useful to others there is 
engendered a love of service which seeks more knowledge 
for the full accomplishment of its ends. The chief value of 
the love of use, therefore, lies in the fact that it is a perma- 
nent possession. Once gained it becomes a means of the 
reception of useful knowledge both here and hereafter. 

But useful knowledge need not necessarily be confined to 


knowledge directly applicable to works of usefulness. More 


important even than that is the knowledge which man ac- 
quires for the upbuilding of the inner life. Of such a nature 
is the knowledge of the Lord’s Word and the world and 
works that He has made for man’s use. Here is opened a 
vast field for study, the elements of which may well be begun 
in childhood. A knowledge of the facts of human anatomy 
and physiology and of nature in all its varied forms and 
phases is of great value to the possessor, but to make their 
possession permanent and of the greatest spiritual value 
these things must be learned in the light of revelation. The 
interpretation of nature, so that it may have a meaning to 
the spiritual mind of man, is the end, of which the outward 
observation is only a means. Much is being done at the 
present time in the schools to open to the sight of children 
the beautiful and wonderful things of the outer world. This 
is well and ought to be encouraged everywhere, in the home 
as well as in the school. The barest inspection of nature 
can but cultivate the children’s powers of observation, and 
make them think more earnestly and reverently of the Cre- 
ator and Giver of all they see. If to that inspection there 
can be added something of the spiritual side of what is seen, 
there is given a growth and a power which are incalculable. 
From what is observed in the nature of children, it would 


‘seem that the ethical and spiritual side of facts acquired 


must first be felt rather than learned directly by instruction 
or advice. The same may be said of correspondences. 
Some of the most useful and attractive lessons of the kin- 
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dergarten are given in the form of fable or fairy tale. 


Natural facts and phenomena are made the basis of stories © 


which excite in children a love of natural objects and which 
tell something of their real purpose or function. In these 
stories and in the games they play, symbols are used to con- 
vey valuable lessons of love and servige. Symbolic instruc- 
tion is also given in the stories of mythology which are now 
used in some elementary schools. Here we believe is a 
suggestion of what may be done by us in the education of 
the young. Knowing, as we do, the origin of myths as they 
appear in classical literature and the relation they must have 
to correspondences, we are able to distinguish between the 
true symbolism of the Ancient Church and that which has 


been added to it in later times, and to give the children such 


stories as will interest and instruct them in good ways. 
Remembering that the life of the individual is a counterpart 
of the life of the race, we cannot doubt that the stories and 
symbolism of the earliest times will be of great interest to 
young children and lead them directly to an interest in and 
love for the correspondences of the Word. Something has 
been done in providing material for early symbolic instruc- 
tion by some of our own people, notably Messrs. Grindon, 
Spilling, John Worcester and William L. Worcester, and by 


Frdbel and his followers ; but the field of mythology as an — 


introduction to the study of correspondences is still unex- 
plored. It is hoped that ere long a careful study of known 
myths will be made with a view of finding an easy and 
pleasant introduction to a knowledge of the spiritual sense 
of the Word. | 


Joun T. PRINCE. 
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THE WORTH OF LIVING. 


PROFESSOR JAMES ON THE WORTH OF LIVING. 


Tue article by Professor William James, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, entitled “Is Life Worth Living,” in the October 
number of the Juternational Journal of Ethics, has called 
forth many lively comments, and is likely to awaken not a 
little animated discussion among psychologists, in which 
body of thinkers Professor James has held an eminent place. 
The treatise is remarkable, not merely for the strong reac- 
tion it exhibits against the agnosticism which forbids on 
principle a trust in the supernatural, and for its positive and ~ 
direct appeal to religious faith, but also for the ground as- 
sumed for this religious faith. This ground is simply that 
of a distinct and discrete spiritual order of things to be ac- 
cepted as the only true solution and reason of the natural 
order. Professor James enters fully into the agnostic’s criti- 
cism of what was called “natural theology,” and shows up 
the weak points of nature when set up as an idol of clem- 
ency and goodness and wisdom to worship. He thus dis- 
arms “science” of all the old weapons, recently so valiantly 
brandished in attacking what was called the theological ar- 
gument, and now strikes out boldly for a new position from 
which to view the whole conflict, and see a way out of it; 
and this position is none other than a religious faith, founded 
upon the acknowledgment of the discrete degree between 
the natural and spiritual orders of being. 

It is easy to imagine that the thrust in this article which 
will be most severely felt by the scientific agnostic, will be 
not so much the physical as the psychological one. 

The devotees of pure science are exhibiting less confi- 
dence than they did even a few years ago in their having 
arrived at any final facts, either in the nature of matter or 
the laws of the cosmic process, but they are hardly prepared 
to have their very thinking apparatus itself taken to pieces, 
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and a scale of value established between different kinds of 
knowing. | 
Professor James even pierces to the foundations of belief 


_ itself, and the relation of belief to life, nay, to the very 


existence of things. He goes in one place to an extreme 
of subjectivism, where, namely, he says :— 


I confess I do not see why the very existence of an invisible world 
may not in part depend on the personal response which any of us make 
to the religious appeal. God Himself, in short, way draw vital strength 
and increase of very being from our fidelity. (p. 23.) 


While this has a mystic sound and seems to be a venture 
upon very dangerous ground, and to lay the writer’s whole 
position unnecessarily open to the charge of anthropomor- — 
phism, yet we cannot but be struck with the profound truth 
and force of the position taken that truth is not an abstrac- 
tion of mere thinking, but is actually a form of conduct; 
and that the more the mind conforms itself to the truth in 


the aims of living, the more does it arrive at actual knowl- 


edge of the innerreality. This veritable substance of things 
whose form is the truth, is the Divine Good itself lying at 
the inmost source of the world and its order. Thus Pro- 
fessor James says, speaking of belief : — 


Our faculties of belief were not primarily given us to make orthodox- 
ies and heresies withal; they were given us to live by. And to trust our 
religious demands means first of all to live in the light of them and to 
act as if the invisible world which they suggest were real. 

The bare assurance that the natural order is not ultimate but a mere 
sign or vision, the external staging of a many-storied universe in which 
spiritual forces have the last word and are eternal—this bare assurance 
is to such men enough to make life seem worth living, in spite of every 
contrary presumption suggested by its circumstances on the natural 
plane. 
Destroy this inner assurance, vague as it is, however, and all the light 
and radiance of existence.is extinguished for these persons at a stroke. 
Often enough the wild-eyed look at life, the suicidal mood, will then 
set in. 
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To provide a cure for this melancholy, this suicidal mood 
which prevails with so many at the present day, is the 
avowed object of the address before us.* Professor James 
calls the prevailing pessimism a “ religious disease,” and he 
appeals confidently to religion to heal it. This religious dis- 
ease, he says, “consists in nothing but a religious demand 
to which there comes no normal religious reply.” 

Now to present the needed reply the author advances by 
several steps. For the miseries of this world and the un- 


_gatisfactoriness of life one seeks a solution first in “an in- 


tellectual loyalty to what are called the hard facts of sci- 
ence.” ‘One craves acquiescence and communion with the 
Soul of things.” But when the mind is pent in to “hard 
facts,” especially as science now reveals them, this craving 
will breed pessimism, as easily as it breeds optimism when it 
inspires religious trust and fancy to wing their way to 
another and a better world. But pessimism is a religious 
disease because its source is in man’s reflective faculty, and 
therefore it is in reflection that it may be healed. Nature, 
and so the science of nature, has nothing in itself either to 
establish or to destroy the idea of a supreme good ruling all 


things. For this we must go toa cause, something within 
or higher than nature. 


The physical order of nature, taken simply as science, knows it can- 
not be held to reveal any one harmonious spiritual intent. It is mere 
weather, as Chauncey Wright called it, doing and undoing without end. 
Now I wish to make you feel that we have a right to believe that the 
physical order is only a partial order; we have a right to supplement it 
by an unseen spiritual order, which we assume on trust if only thereby 
life may seem to us better worth the living again. But as such a trust 
may seem to some of you sadly mystical and execrably unscientific, I 
must first say a word or two to weaken the veto which you may consider 
that science opposes to our act. 


While we admit that the writer makes easy work of 


_ The article was first delivered as an address, before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Harvard University. : 
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showing the absurdity of the claims of modern science to — 


infallibility even in its verdicts on natural things, we observe 
that he nowhere lays down any other than a subjective rea- 
son for a faith in the spiritual order. Nowhere does he 
appeal to revealed truth, or to the Scriptures, or any other 
source of historic or evidential proof of the existence of 
another world or of life after death. We have no fault to 
find with Professor James for going no farther than he could 
honestly go in his valiant and generous plea fora man’s 
psychological right to religious belief. 


If a thinker had no stake in the unknown, no vital needs, to live or 
to languish according to what the unseen world contained, a philosophic 
neutrality and refusal to believe either one way or the other would be his 


wisest cue. But unfortunately neutrality is not only inwardly difficult, it 


is also outwardly unrealizable, when our relations to an alternative are 
practical and vital. This is beecause, as the psychologists tell us, belief 
and doubt are living attitudes and involve conduct on our part. — 


We emphasize the last words as very important in any 
case, and as stating what Professor James calls our right to 
believe. 

But when he says that “we have a right to supplement 
the partial physical order by an unseen spiritual order which 
we assume on trust, if only thereby life may seem to us 
better worth living again,” it seems to us the writer steps 
from a strong to a comparatively weak argument and one 
that unnecessarily exposes his whole position to the assaults 
of his opponents. For it not only introduces the “inter- 
ested motive,” allowing it to bias our conviction of the truth, 
or to induce us to believe a thing simply because we want 
to believe it, but it departs from the much stronger psycho- 
logical position that belief is something vital because it is 
the form of conduct. This is equivalent to saying that truth 
is the form of good and that, as one voluntarily submits him- 
self to the truth, he becomes conscious of the good which 
is its substance, and that so the religious demand receives 
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its normal answer. But to say that we may “assume on 
trust’ a spiritual order, if life seems better worth living 
thereby, seems an altogether inadequate statement of the 
real answer to the religious demand. The religious demand 
is for a knowledge of an underlying purpose or end, a Divine 
Love as the Final Cause of the universe and its life. This 
knowledge or conviction once obtained, a belief in the spir- 
itual order of the universe and its compensations for the 
natural disorder easily follows. But what shall be the ground 
of this knowledge? Shall it be merely our desire so to 
know? Does not the religious demand for a knowledge of 
a divine purpose underlying the world mean equally a de- 
mand for a revelation of that divine purpose to human minds 
in various grades of symbolism or parable according to suc- 
cessive conditions of the race? And if we may “accept on 
trust’ a belief in the Supernataee may we not accept as 
legitimately “on trust” the fact of a written revelation of 
divine truth, nay of an Incarnation of the Eternal Word 
in human form, and so likewise the fact of an ulterior revela- 
tion through special gifts of extraordinary seership both into 


the inner depths of divine truth within the parable of the > 


Scriptures, and into those planes of spiritual existence which, 
though always and closely encompassing all living beings, 
are necessarily not visible to organs of physical sense ? 
Moreover, many things accepted at first on trust become at 
length through intellectual and moral habit the most solid 


facts of existence. The religious faith in a Divine Being - 


who is infinite Love and Wisdom, and whose activity on the 
plane of nature is infinite Use, under which all things of 
_ nature are subordinated and to which they are actuated from 
their divine source —this is the true religious remedy for the 
morbid reflective diseases to which men are subject who 
view nature only on its one, the material, side. But we 
would see the validity in this remedy to consist of something 
more than “our desire to make life seem to us better worth 
living.” It must lie in‘nothing short of Divine Revelation 
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itself, or that which, however imperfect, stands for it in 
man’s estimation. The possibility of such a revelation we 
have a right to assume on trust, not merely because it makes 
lifé’ better worth living, and this it assuredly does, but be- 
cause it goes with the prior assumption that there is a Di- 


vine Love at the source of things; since it is the nature of 


love to reveal itself in order that it may impart itself and 
that it may be reciprocated. 


In other words, while we feel strong sympathy with Pro- 


fessor James in his reliance on the moral, as a legitimate 
element, in our conviction of the truth, it does not seem 


necessary according to his own showing to appeal to this so _ 
exclusively as he does in the article before us, of whose 


argument the following may be cited as a good example : — 


In human life, although we only see our world, yet encompassing these 
worlds a still wider world may be there unseen by us; and to believe in 
that world may be the most essential function that our lives in this 
world have to perform. But “‘/ay be! may be!” one hears the Posi- 
tivist contemptuously exclaim; “what use can a scientific life -have for 
maybes?” But the “scientific ” life itself has much to do with maybes, 
and human life at large has everything to do with them. So far as man 
stands for anything, and is productive or originative at all, his entire 
vital function may be said to be to deal with maybes. Not a victory is 
gained, not a deed of faithfulness or courage is done, except upon a 
maybe; not a service, not a sally of generosity, not a scientific explora- 
tion or experiment or text-book, that #zay not be a mistake. It is only 
by risking our persons from one hour to another that we live at all. 
And often enough our faith beforehand in an uncertified result zs the 
only thing that makes the result come true. Suppose, for instance, that 


you are climbing a mountain and have worked yourself into a position. 


from which the only escape is by a terrible leap. Have faith that you 
can successfully make it, and your feet are nerved to its accomplish- 
ment. But mistrust yourself, and think of all the sweet things you have 
heard the scientists say of maydes, and you will hesitate so long that, at 
last, all unstrung and trembling, and launching yourself in a moment of 
despair, you roll in the abyss. In such a case (and it belongs to an 
enormous class) the part of wisdom as well as of courage is to delieve 
what is in the line of your needs, for only by the belief is the need ful- 
filled. Refuse to believe, and you shall indeed be right, for you shall 
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irretrievably perish. But believe, and again you shall be right, for you 
shall save yourself. You make one or the other of two possible uni- 


verses true by your trust or mistrust, both universes having been only 


maybes, in this particular, before you contributed your act. 


While this may be an excellent demonstration of the eth- 
ical value of faith, it does not seem to us to present by any 
means the whole warrant for our believing. We find it hard 
to accept as a fact “that men can live and die bya sort of 
faith that goes without a single degma or definition ” (p. 19). 
We can readily conceive of a man’s believing something that 
he can hardly define and that he believes without knowing 
why ; but that there was not somewhere a dogma or defini- 
tion at the origin of the belief does not seem probable. In 
other words beliefs are the results of truths presented to 
man from without and not merely and wholly subjective in 
their origin. Divine truth is revealed to man, not conceived 


by him. The vital importance of this distinction is apparent 


at a glance. Its importance ethically and spiritually is far 


greater than that attaching to any question of what one be- 
lieves. The real humanizing and redemptive power of faith - 


is in its power of lifting man out of himself to a being 
higher than himself, a being to whom he owes existence and 
not one on whom he confers it ; a being, therefore, who ex- 


ists in a degree infinitely above and remote from man, and - 


yet from his very nature as love must descend and reveal 
himself to man. While agreeing fully with Professor James 
as to the effect a man’s voluntary attitude may have on his 
ability to believe, we cannot see that his “right to believe ” 


rests on this as a basis. It seems to us that this right 
_ rests on something essentially rational, and not on any mere 


desire to make life seem better worth living. This essen- 


tially rational basis of belief must be in both the divine 


source and cause of things as they are, and in man’s mind 
as created to contemplate these things, in other words, in the 
doctrine that the nature of the Divine is infinite love and 
wisdom, and that the human mind is formed to receive and 
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reflect these essentials in its two organs, the will and the in- 
tellect ; and that, as the Divine Wisdom is the very form of 
the Divine Love, so the true human rationality must be that 
direction of the intellect which gives the form of conduct 


to all affections of good received into the will from the 


Divine. In this view we do not from the desired worth of 
living infer a divine end and a supernatural order, but from 
the divine end and final cause of all things we infer that 
life, whatever form it may here and now assume, must be 


infinitely and divinely worth living. 


FRANK SEWALL. 
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REDEMPTION BY LOVE. 


ALL the progress in knowledge which has been gained in 
recent times, gives wider conceptions of the Divine. The 
limited terms once in use and descriptive of God, as if He 
were what is called a tribal God, the mere protector of a 
race, are giving place to the broadest terms which we can 
employ. The Apostle John had once held so limited an idea 
of the Divine Love that he proposed -to have fire sent down 
from the sky to destroy a village which had been inhospi- 
table; but he was corrected as he needed, and was led to see 
that his views of Divine Mercy were altogether too narrow. 

In his epistles to the early Christians we find that he had 
learned something on this point; for he wrote, “God is love, 
and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in 


him ” (iv. 16). So he had risen towards the sublime truth, 


which our Lord Himself had so abundantly taught, saying 
that the hairs of our heads are all numbered, that not a 
sparrow falleth unnoticed, and that God so loved the whole 
world that He sent His only-begotten Son to save it. 

In the Old Testament this universality of God is plainly 
set forth in many ways; for example, in the contest of Elijah 
with the priests of Baal. “ Peradventure he sleepeth,” might 
be said of Baal, for he was conceived of only as a deity of 
a district and a race; but, when Elijah called upon the God 
of Abraham and Isaac and Israel, the God who never slum- 
bered nor slept, then, as we read, “the fire of the Lord 
fell.” 

This perception of the universality of the divine attributes 
has strongly influenced science and philosophy as well as 
theology, until it is a settled principle that there can be no 
dualism anywhere, no place in science where its laws, as we 
know them, no longer hold their sway, but yield to opposite 
powers, so that water runs upward in some part of the 
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world ; and again nothing but a single and monistic explana- 
tion is admitted in testing the theories of philosophers. 
Thus we may be said to be living in an age of universal 


ideas, chief of which is that of the unity and eternal un- 


changeableness of God. 

This being the case, we are done with attributing to Him 
arbitrary choices as of a hundred and forty-four thousand to 
heaven and the rest to hell, as of the baptized to bliss and 
the unbaptized to misery ; and we begin to see that the gen- 
tiles are under His Providence, and receive blessings from 
Him so far as they, like ourselves, are able to use them 


_ wisely. We know now that God is not angry, and that there 


is no such thing as His being literally appeased by our offer- 
ings or sufferings. We have no fear of His changing from 
a fatherly relation to us to one of neglect or rejection. 
When such expressions are read in the Sacred Scriptures as 
imply anything of a vindictive spirit, we interpret them to 


mean that they are spoken according to the appearance — 
rather than the reality, and we understand that the divine | 


mercy is still over all the works of God. 
Our Lord found the Jews full of national pride, which i in- 


cluded the idea that God cared only for their race and even 


only for the Pharisaic part of it, and He taught them the 
truth in the parable of the prodigal son, who took to himself 
all that he might claim, selfishly went away with it, squan- 
dered it in wicked indulgences, and, having run the full 
course of perverseness, brought up at last in shame, a dis- 
grace to himself and to his elder brother, and especially to 
the father who had begotten him and brought him up. 

How now did the father regard him? With unconquer- 
able aversion? With such loathing that nothing but the 
direful suffering of the innocent brother could appease him ? 
‘Nay, he needed no intercession to be offered; he longed 
ever for the son’s return, he waited always with eye upon 
the road by which he went away, he saw the lad first of all 
as with bowed head and broken spirit he made his way 
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weakly and wearily towards the old man, he ran, he fell on 
his neck, he kissed him. “Father,” faltered the son, “I 
have sinned against heaven and in thy sight, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son.” And what was the 
answer? “Bring forth the best robe, and put it on him; 
and put a ring on his hand and shoes on his feet ; and bring 
hither the fatted calf and kill it; and let us eat and be 
merry, for this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was 
lost, and is found.” 

The infinite compassion and quick lorgtvanil of the 
father are outlined against the dark background of the older 


-brother’s hardness of heart, and yet it is said that the father 


went out and entreated him. In such terms did our Lord 
teach the inexhaustible love of God for His children, leading 


to the Incarnation and Redemption. 


It may not appear, however, that they were in the posi- 
tion of the prodigal, and there are those who, in their rejec- 
tion of the old and crude and narrow ideas of the Redemp- 
tion, are led to deny it altogether, and the need of it. Such 
a denial is false to history, and is an error which can have 
but temporary existence as a reaction from the past. 

The story of the fall of man is a long one, yet it may be 
briefly stated. In the account of Eden we read that man 
attained a state of childlike peace, and all was well. Buta 
part of him was made his wife, and this represents the de- 
velopment of what may be called the selfhood. He was not 
“alone ” any longer, as the Scripture puts it, that is, he was 
not single in his innocence; but thoughts of self and of his 
own interest arose, as in the growing child we see the way- 


_wardness which threatens disobedience. Thus, very gradu- 


ally, an aloofness was brought about, spoken of as man hear- 
ing the voice of the Lord and hiding himself from it. 

From such a beginning, the rest followed. The evolution 
of man, as it is generally presented by scientific men, will 


appear on reflection to be merely the intellectual develop- 


ment which goes on now in the individual, and which went 
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on in the race with very little to check it, while all the time 
the heart of man was growing harder and more brutish. 


The place at which we arrive proves the way over which we 


have come. The exceeding vileness of humanity in the days 


‘of Antony and Cleopatra, and Caligula and Nero, could only 


have been reached by a descent, a movement in which there 
was more and more turning from the Lord to the selfhood 
and the flesh. This state of man is also fully described in 
the Scriptures, as when the sins of Israel are spoken of in 
the prophets ; and it is all put into one line when we read, 
“God saw that there was no man.” 

But was there no balm in Gilead? Had the infinite re- 
sources of divine love no remedy? Can the shepherd do 
nothing for the sheep that is gone astray? The question is 
already answered. He can leave the ninety and nine, and 
go after the lost one till he has found it, and has brought it 


in his arms to the fold. The prophets are full of this. In 


that very passage just cited it is written :— __ 


He saw that there was no man, and He wiiiiered ‘that there was no 
intercessor; therefore His arm brought salvation unto Him, and His 
righteousness it sustained Him. (ISA. lix. 16.) 


If we seek for the fullest description of the method of 
this divine interposition, we shall find it in those inspired 
words uttered by Zacharias, the father of the forerunner, as 
he regained his speech, and in the utterance of the holy 
mother herself. In the words of Paul we have less broad 
statements, well adapted to his hearers, but less universal 
than these great words addressed to all the world by the 
Holy Spirit. And here we read such sentences as these : — 


Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for He hath visited and redeemed 
His people, and hath raised up a horn of salvation for us in the house 
of His servant David; as He spake by the mouth of His holy prophets, 
which have been since the world began, that we should be saved from 
our enemies and from the hand of all that hate us. The dayspring 
from on high hath visited us to give light to them that sit in darkness 
and the shadow of death, to guide our feet into the way of peace. 
(LUKE i. 68-79.) 
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These words, only a part of those spoken by Zacharias, 
when “he was filled with the Holy Ghost,” as we read, are 
as broad as the love and wisdom of the Lord. And Mary 
spoke likewise, saying : — 

My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejotaeal in God 
my Saviour. He hath showed strength with His arm, He hath scat- 
tered the proud in the imagination of their hearts. He hath holpen His 


servant Israel in rememberance of His mercy, as He spake to our. 
fathers, to Abraham, and to his seed forever. (LUKE i. 46-55.) 


These and like words tell us that, by descending to our 
estate, by taking from an earthly virgin mother the nature 
of fallen man, and by so enduring to the uttermost the trials 
and temptations incident to a firm resistance of all evil, the 
Father of us all might redeem us. There is nothing of a 
merely vicarious sacrifice in this, of an innocent One dis- 
playing wounds and so averting wrath ; it is the shepherd 
laying down his life for the sheep that we must think of, it 
is the master of the vineyard casting out the rebellious hus- 
bandmen that he might bestow it upon the meek and pure 
and merciful and contrite. . 

Not to speak of the progress of that redemption in all its 
stages, let me point out that the last stage of it must be a 
supreme trial ; for evil spirits and evil men would not yield 
their long-enjoyed mastery while hope of overthrowing the 
Redeemer remained. Their last effort was as sure to fail as 
all that preceded it, but they were sure to make it ; and they 
did make it with such power that all the disciples whom our 
Lord had made, forsook Him and fled. We know that even 
then He was not apteacec though He confessed, “ The 
flesh is weak.” 

See the all-embracing love with which He onlin their 
feet — He, their Master and Lord. Mark how He gave 
them the peace which He alone could bestow. Note that 
the prayer of final consecration was for them rather than 
for Himself — “ for their sakes I sanctify myself,” He said. 
See Him, while bending beneath the cross, telling the women 
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not to weep for Him but to weep for themselves. Hear 


Him as the nails pierce His hands, praying, “ Father, forgive 


them, they know not what they do.” He gave Mary a son, . 


He promised paradise to the penitent thief, He prayed in 
agony ; and so it was ended. There had been no surrender 
to evil. Victory was complete. When He came again to 
His disciples, He was rightly called “ Lord and God.” To 
Peter He uttered no harsh word, although that disciple had 
disowned Him. When the last scene occurs, He is standing 
with hands raised in blessing. In Him Law and Prophets 
and Psalms had been fulfilled. Even when He died, death 
was swallowed up in victory, for He had led captivity cap- 
tive. In their prophetic words, Mary and Zacharias had 


spoken as if all was done, but then it was yet to be done. 


Now that it is done, we can use those words as the history 
of the whole wonderful work. ; 

As men had strained until they had nearly sundered the 
vital bond between them and the source of their life, so now 
it had been restored in strength. They had become ene- 
mies of God, and now the reconciliation was effected with 
all who would receive Him as their Saviour. “To as many 
as received Him, to them gave He power to become the 
sons of God.” | 

This may all be seen in a single case, which is by many 
regarded as that of the first member of the Christian Church 
after our Lord Himself, who was the chief corner stone. In 
the ninth chapter of John we learn of a man who was blind 
and a beggar, in a state far from that which infinite love 
would have him occupy. The Lord told him he should be 
cured if he would do his part. The man received the Lord’s 
help, went to the pool of Siloam in confidence, and, having 
done as he was bidden, received his sight. He was immedi- 
ately met by the Jews with doubt and then contempt. This 
was his test, but he did not deny what had been done. As 
he persisted, he was cast out of the synagogue and lost his 
social and civil standing. Then the Lord came to him and 
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showed Himself as the Son of God ; and the man said, “I 
believe,” and worshipped Him. 
So had the divine bond been established between them, | 


‘the Saviour and the saved. The belief was a vital connec- 


tion. 
In the case of those who have hardened themselves in 


sins there is the need of repentance, and they have the diff- 


cult task of reformation ; but, in all this, the Lord is their 
helper, and it is His voice alone which can utter the word so 
longed for, “Thy sins am forgiven thee; thy faith hath 
saved thee ; go in peace.” 

To all those who so seek for and find the civenall of the 


_ Lord we may apply that Scripture phrase which perfectly 


expresses the fact, and say that they are “the redeemed of 
Jehovah ;” for — 
_ He bowed the heavens and came down. (Ps. cxliv. 5.) 


He looked, and there was none to help; and He wondered that there 
was none to uphold; therefore His own arm brought salvation. (Ixiii. 5.) 


_ In all their afflictions He was afflicted, and the angel of His presence — 
Saved them; in His love and in His pity He redeemed them. (Ixiii. 8.) 
And yet another Scripture saith : — 
So He was their Saviour. (1xiii. 9.) 


Truly then did Paul say : — 
God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself. (2 Cor. v. 19.) 


And again he said :— 
In Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. (CoL. ii. 9.) 


And wrote : — 


We dwell in Him, and Hei in us; we love Him because He first loved 
us. (I. iv. 13, 19.) : 


This is the true God and eternal life. (I. v. 20.) 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


‘THE WORD AND THE CHURCH. 


Every New-Churchman, to whom it has been granted to see 


that there is a continuous spiritual meaning within the letter of 
the Scriptures, knows that the Bible is holy, the veritable Word 
of God. From this it is but a step to another great fact about 
the Bible, namely, that it is preeminently the medium of heavenly 
influences. Whoever reads the Bible in reverence, comes by a 
law of attraction into spiritual association with those in heaven 
who perceive its spiritual wisdom and find in it their inspiration 
and delight. Through this spiritual association — silent and un- 


seen by man though it be —come those light-giving and life- 


giving influences, which give the Bible its regenerating power. 
That it has such a power is one of the facts of its history. By 
what means it has it, or why it is that the language of Scripture 


exerts-an influence so singular, is hardly recognized. Take any | 


given narrative, any Psalm, any precept ; write them out in your 
own language and in your own way, in verse, in prose, and some- 
how this never approaches the simple dignity, as certainly it 
never exerts that mysterious power of the language of this won- 
derful Book. One by one the churches are giving up the doc- 
trine of the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. They are 
doing so in the face of this fact of the unapproachable power of 
its language. Of the hundreds of paraphrases of the twenty- 
third Psalm, beautiful as many of them undoubtedly are, no one 
of them, it is safe to say, was ever preferred in the hour of death 
to those simple verses of the Psalter. In the hour of temptation 
the Son of Man used the language of the Book of Deuteronomy 
as a perfect means of spiritual defence. Throughout His minis- 
try, culminating in the passion of the cross, He showed that same 
confidence in the language of the Sacred Scriptures. He could 
take that language and show it to be capable of an exegesis so 
wonderful, that in looking back upon an experience of this kind 
two of His pupils involuntarily exclaimed: “ Did not our hearts 
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burn within us, while He talked with us by the way, and while 
He opened to us the Scriptures!” 

To say that this power of Bible language is due to its literary — 
excellence would be a difficult position to maintain. This might 
make it a good text-book in literature; yet no one thinks of using 
it so. Its power is felt to lie in a different direction. The lan- 
guage is perfect, not on literary grounds, but because of what it 
contains. The Divine Teacher spoke in justification of the belief 
that the Scriptures were holy when He bade His hearers to search 
them, adding, ‘for in them ye think ye have eternal life; and 
they are they which testify of Me.” The Son of Man’s use of 
Scripture, and what we may call its spiritual history, are favorable 
to the thought of its verbal inspiration. But the churches, through 
their so-called leaders, are abandoning this position. They openly 
declare that the idea that the Scriptures are verbally inspired is 
exploded. And they say that this is well, for it means greater 
freedom of thought. 

This is the strange situation in which the iti are placing 
themselves. That which the Divine Teacher approved, made use 
of, and demonstrated, that which the spiritual history of the Bible 


_abundantly confirms as a fact, namely, the superlative quality of 


its language as the vehicle of a spiritual, regenerating power — 
this is now being put aside as a conception which the Church of 
to-day has outgrown. The Scriptures are still used to confirm 
ideas. There is not an “ism” that does not make some use of 
them in that way. But their use as a means of determining what 
is true, their use as a spiritual authority, this is becoming less 
and less common. The feeling with many seems to be, if the 
Scriptures are in agreement with some new thought, so much the 
better for them; but if they do not agree, so much the worse. 
This is not written despairingly. We think we can see that 
this reaction against the former blind belief in the plenary in- 
spiration of Scripture is necessary. Faith in its verbal inspira- 
tion, which begins and ends in the letter and is not based on any 
knowledge or perception of a heavenly sense within the letter, 
makes the mind of the believer so satisfied with “the letter that 
killeth,” that he is less open and less anxious for a revelation of 
“the spirit which giveth life.” Be that as it may, from the New- 
Church point of view there is.a fact about the Scriptures which 
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at once justifies the Divine Teacher’s use of them, and explains 
the secret of their undoubted spiritual power. The trouble is 
not, as is so often urged, that the churches have gone too far in 
affirming the inspiration of Scripture; they have not gone far 
enough. They have never yet grasped or followed up the clue 
which the Lord Himself gave the Church, when, “ beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, He expounded unto them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning Himself.” That means, if it 
means anything, that within the letter of Scripture there is a con- 
tinuous spiritual narrative of the most wonderful character. It 
means that within this literal Bible there is, so to say, a spiritual 
Bible. Within its natural history there is a spiritual history. 
The former is to the latter what the soul is to the body. It gives 
it life, it gives it power, it gives it purpose. The soul makes use 
of the body to express thoughts and emotions which belong to 
an entirely different range of being. It smiles through the eyes, 
it speaks through the vocal organs, it expresses every shade of 
emotion through the various intonations ‘of the voice. Precisely 
so does this spiritual Bible express itself through the literal or 
historical Bible with which divine wisdom has provided it as a 
body. - In other words, the Bible contains so much, that it is a 
revelation to angels as well as to men. For it is fair to conclude 
that if, beginning at Moses and in all the prophets, it does in- 
deed contain in a spiritual series a revelation of Christ the Lord, 
then this is something to which the minds of angels would cer- 
tainly turn with delight. Thus the Bible becomes the divinely 
appointed meeting-place of earth with heaven. 

It is the belief of the New Church, and it is in accordance with 


actual experience, that the Lord has made it possible for the 


Scriptures to be opened once more as He opened them, through 


a knowledge of their symbolic character and the laws for their — 
interpretation. This, as every New-Churchman knows, is nota > 
mere claim of what might be, but the statement of an established — 


fact. It is so familiar to us, that we may, on that very account, 
fail to appreciate the importance of making the fullest use of that 
fact, and the almost isolated position which we occupy. For it 
certainly is true that as yet no other church has- seriously taken 
up this doctrine of the Sacred Scriptures to see if it be really 
true, and whether the Word can really be opened as we maintain. 
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And yet if our position is true, if there is this spiritual sense, 
and if it is being unfolded, this is of the greatest importance to 
the Christian world. To the soul who is made familiar with this 
unfolding of Scripture, and who gains some knowledge of its 
_ inner contents, there comes a power of conviction as to its holi- 
ness, a reverence, and a certain spiritual enlightenment, which 
place one in no uncertain attitude towards this wonderful volume. 
Add to this the further fact that this opening of the Scriptures is 
the Second Coming of our Lord, and we begin to get some idea 
of the magnitude of this truth, and the greatness of our respon- 
sibility towards it. First the Lord came as the Word made flesh; 

now He is coming in the spirit of the Word in power and great 
glory. 

Rightly, then, do we in our New-Church houses of worship, 
give to the holy volume its own central place. It is central to 
the religious life of the world; and in her triple office of preserv- 
* ing, learning, and promulgating this Word of God, the church © 
may find the supreme warrant for her existence. Greater than 
the claims of any religious “ism” of to-day, is the claim which 
this Word of the Lord has upon the church which claims to bear 
the name of Him who fulfilled in His own divine person all its | 
_ truth, and who was represented in heaven as that conquering 
hero, the King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, — name it is 


declared, is THE WORD OF GOD. 
J. 


EXPLAINING THE WORD. 


THE tendency of religious thought seems to be to take up one 
point at a time and devote much of its activity to that one. The 
effect of this on religious teachers in general is to lead them to 
devote much attention for the time to that one doctrine. The 
subject of Biblical inspiration, for example, has engaged the 
minds of many for the last few years, and has been the main 
topic of religious orators and writers. 

The New-Church minister has his duty in regard to otis sub- 
jects of the day, for his people find them treated in the prints, 
and hear them discussed in the streets; but he cannot take the 
side of either party. While he may feel much nearer to one than 
to the other, and while he may have a reasonable hope that, if one 
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side is more wrong than right, the other is more right than wrong, 
yet he is considering the subject from so different a ues of view 
that he must needs form a third party. 

This position is necessarily his because of his knowledge of 
the meaning of the Holy Word. In the contests of the day, one 
side selects its passages and the other side does the same, and 
they stand over against each other hurling darts made of. Scrip- 
ture texts, as if the Church were a house divided against itself. 

To us the Word is different. It shines as much a unit as | 
the sun. Through the possession of a system of doctrines which 
are the deeper meaning of the Word, that Word has ceased to 
bristle with contradictions, the weapons of sectarian strife, and 
has come to teach in every chapter and verse the same Divine 
truth. In the controversies therefore which have been dividing 
the churches for a century, yes, for fifteen centuries, we have no 
side to take. ‘Trinitarianism might assert, for instance, its three 
persons ; S gage might assert its one supreme and one sub- 
ordinate ;°“the New-Churchman must reply to both: “ In this day 
shall there be one Lord, and His name one.” | 

But we have not only to bear testimony which may, and will be, 
different from that of other men, we have to view with concern 
the effect which long-continued controversy has to weaken the 
hold which the Word has upon the minds both of disputants and 
of listeners. It is evident that the misuse of Scripture, which 
has so long been made, has tended to misrepresent it, even in 
the minds of its defenders, and thoughtful persons have been 
receding from it towards Natural Religion. The shouts of the 
combatants are not heeded by a large number, to whom the fields 
bright with bloom, are more intelligible than the Bible. 

Without dwelling upon this general theme, which is not with- 
out its hopeful aspects, let the remark be made that the duty of 
the New-Church ‘minister to present the Word in its own true 
nature, without much regard to vexed questions and with a view 
to restoring that Word to the affection and respect of men, is a 
pressing one at this time. We read in the “ Doctrine of the — 
Sacred Scripture ” : — . 

In order to prevent the influence of such doubts on men’s minds, lest they — 


should destroy the Lord’s conjunction with the Church, that is in possession 
of the Word, it has pleased the Lord at this time to reveal its spiritual sense, 
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for the purpose of Gnaiintitinn to mankind in what part of it its Divine sanc- _ 
tity lies concealed. (18.) 

Swedenborg goes on to give examples of passages not easily 
understood. The course of religious thought has furnished many, 
many more examples, till it seems as if men could not understand 
the simplest teaching, as for rareeesosa ik that there is one God who 
was manifest in the flesh: 

This idea of the need of a better appreciation of the Holy 
Word was brought up by an unhappy revival of the old Trinita- 
rian controversy in a little community. Ministers alternately at- 
tacked and defended in a manner calculated to dishearten those 
who knew the Lord and loved Him, if one did not have faith 
that discussions so needless in themselves and so harmful in 
some respects, were permitted for some good purpose, which may 
be the opening of the way for the third and higher view. At 
the end of a course of lectures which may have increased the 
knowledge of some, but which seemed to have but small effect in 


bringing persons into a state of loving comprehension of the 


Holy Word, we were led to enter a field which we had not before 
seen traversed except in a certain way by preaching. The Book 
of Ezekiel was taken up as one of which people knew very little. 
A portion ata time, on successive Sunday evenings, this Book 
was read, and to some extent expounded. Pains was taken that 
the heavenly representations which the prophet saw should be | 
clearly presented to the imagination, and then their meaning was 
brought out in a degree. 

The whole subject of the Inspiration of the Word was . 
sarily constantly under consideration, and the History of the 
Churches, the character of the Jewish as distinguished from the 
first and second Christian Dispensations, the nature of the spirit- 
ual world and of its objective life in correspondence with the life 
of its people, the purpose of prophecy and its use to angels and 
men, the nature of evil and its consequences, — these and other 
vital subjects were constantly before the mind as presented in 
the vivid imagery of the Word. 

What the success of the experiment was it is not important to 
consider, but the conviction was much strengthened that it was a 
method of work all our own and thus peculiarly necessary for us 
to do, that it was opening a door through which heavenly influ- 
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ences might flow, and that it was likely to be a means of bringing 
people back to their Bibles with loving appreciation. 

Can we not see that if, after some practice in this Bible-reading, 
the story of the Exodus were taken up, a most delightful and 
valuable work would be done? And can we not see that there is 
not a line, from end to end of the Holy Word, which does not 
stand awaiting its interpretation to every community? Consid- 
ering that the true understanding of the Holy Word leads to the 
conjunction of the Lord with the Church, is not this work at least 
as important as that of systematic doctrinal teaching through 
lectures ? 

Without sufficient experience to warrant advising others in 
regard to it, we have felt the point to be one of sufficient impor- - 
tance to bring forward, and would emphasize the duty of teach- 
ing the people in some direct manner to understand the Word 
in a greater degree than now, by quoting a few lines from the 
* Doctrine of the Sacred Scripture.” 


‘The Word is properly the Word according to the understanding of it with 
men ; if it is not understood, it is indeed called the Word, but is in reality not 
such with man. The Word is truth according to the understanding of it. 
‘The Word is spirit and life according as it is understood. Since man has 
truth and life according to his understanding of the Word, so also he has 
faith and love according to it. . . . The Lord is present and in conjunction 


with man according to his understanding of the Word. . . . The Church can- 
not exist but where there is a just understanding of the Word. (77-79.) 
W. 


THE NEW CHURCH AND THE CHANGED CONDI- 
| TIONS IN CHRISTENDOM. 


A sHoRT time before his death, Phillips Brooks had an inter- 
view with a young man, and after speaking of some of the great 
issues of this present time, the good bishop said that he almost 
envied the Christian man who was to live through the next fifty 
years, so momentous, to his mind, were the spiritual struggles 
that are upon us, and so glorious the victories to be won for the | 
Lord of hosts. Said Dr. Francis G. Peabody to the students of 
Harvard University at the introductory service of the present 
college year : — 

From many points of view, the period just before us is likely to be the most 
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interesting period in the history of the world, and the man who shall have the 
privilege of living through the next twenty-five years will probably see such 
transformations in political methods, in national relations, in industrial prin- 
ciples, and in theological systems, as the civilized world has never witnessed 
before. 
These are the convictions of thoughtful, earnest men. All 
that we have learned through the teachings of the New Church 
concerning the new age, is in the line of such anticipations. 
From every point of view, we live in wonderful times. “ The 
crown of all the ages,” seems indeed to be no idle dream. More 
and more the conviction grows that we are treading upon the 
borders of such an age. And as the certainty of such a glorious 
epoch increases, men become less apprehensive about the changed 
conditions in Christendom. For certainly the conditions are 
changed. To say that the religious world has practically out- 
grown medieval theology, is now become a commonplace. The 
reaction against the theology of the past fifteen hundred years, 
in spite of an occasional protest and heresy trial, is too marked 
to be doubted. Dr..Gordon’s recent book, “The Christ of To- 
Day,” a review of which appears in this number, fully bears out 
such a statement. From a New-Church point of view, this freer 
state of thinking in the religious world is of immense significance. 
- It corroborates the predictions made in the Church writings more 
than one hundred years ago. It helps to substantiate the claim 
then made that the first Christian dispensation was drawing to 
its end, and that a new Christian dispensation was being inaugu- 
rated. In this new Christian dispensation the Lord makes His 
‘promised second advent, not in outward person as before, but in 
His Word which now is opened, and by that “Spirit of Truth ” 
which was promised, and which is to lead men into all truth. 

The history of revelation, the Scriptures, the signs of the times, 
all justify such a view of the character of this present age. Men 
are everywhere speaking of a new science, a new social order, a 
new theology, and the like. What part has New-Church teaching 
in all this change in the religious world? It is some years since 
James Freeman Clarke wrote : — | 


Emanuel Swedenborg became the organ of a spiritual philosophy, the power 
of which is hardly yet understood, but which seems likely to leaven all relig- 


ious thought. 
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Nearly a quarter of a century has passed since Emerson wrote : — 


The most remarkable step in the religious history of recent ages, is that 
made by the genius of Swedenborg. . . . These truths passing out of his sys- 
tem into general circulation, are now met with every day, qualifying the views 
and creeds of all churches, and of men of no church. 


ng The past decade has strengthened rather than weakened the 
correctness of these independent judgments. In that time an 
immense amount of New-Church literature has found its way into 
the libraries of the clergy and of students generally. In that 
time, also, the changes in Christian theology have gone on multi- 
plying. These changes have been for the most part of a negative 
character, a working off of theological teachings which men now 
look upon with undisguised aversion. 

This, then, is the situation: The general truths of the New 
Church have gained a wider currency, the times are changed, the 
theology of the past fifteen hundred years is disintegrating. 

The world may not be disposed to believe that the first fact 
has much to do with the last two facts mentioned. To the New- 
Churchman, there certainly is a connection between them. With- 
out dwelling upon this, however, there is another fact that may 
well be considered by us. The truths of the New Church have 
gained a wide currency, the age is new, the theology of fifteen | 
centuries is disintegrating, but the New-Church organization is as 
yet numerically feeble. That we are losing ground, is an over- 
statement. That we are not increasing rapidly in numbers, is true. 
This, it were useless to deny, is a subject of no little anxiety, and 
a cause of disappointment and restlessness among some New- 

: Church people. Not that the truth of the New-Church system 
4 is challenged. Not that its ultimate success is really doubted. 
. To those who have anything like a true knowledge of it, it ap- 
pears so vast and so homogeneous that they cannot doubt that 
the divine wisdom and the divine intention are behind it. It 
must have a mission; it must have a future. Somehow, some- 
where, it must advance to some large and worthy success. Yet 
this only intensifies the present disappointment, and leads some 
ae _ to question whether an outward organization of the New Church 
{3 was ever divinely intended, and whether it may not be that the 
| truths of the New Church are to descend into other churches, 
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which, without suspecting their source, will gradually accept them 
as parts of their own system. | 

The Church should be able to consider such a subject very 
frankly and in a spirit entirely free of contention. It is a large 
subject, and one which it has seemed to us was worthy of consid- 
eration as we pass into the new year. It is not our purpose to 
consider the slow outward growth of the Church, the reasons of 
which are only fully known to the Church’s Head. Years ago it 
was shown from Scripture that the Church must first be among 
a few, while preparation is being made for its reception by the 
many.* Admitting the incompleteness and imperfection of our 
work, which we should not cease trying to make better, that ex- 
presses the probable situation of this present time which cannot 
_ be forced. -The Church is certainly among a few; the signs of 
_ preparation, both negative and positive, are everywhere. The 
two things, however — our own existence as a church, and this 
wider acceptance of New-Church truths by other religious bodies 
— are in nowise incompatible with each other. Indeed it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the former promotes the latter. For 
with hardly an exception, a knowledge of the truths of the New 
Church has come through the agency of our religious body; and 
this in at least three ways : — 

Through its literature. 

‘Through its societies or churches. 

Through the personal contact of its members with others. 

The publication and circulation of New-Church literature has 
been accomplished by the labors and the money of men, who, as 
members of our organization, have devoted years of effort in this 
direction. We do not believe it is saying too much to affirm that 
without this, the truths of the New-Church theology would to-day 
be scarcely known. Relinquish the agencies of the Church which 
are devotedly at work to give them currency, and who will answer 
for the continuance of this most important effort? 

The same is in a measure true of New-Church ‘services. Men 
may not outwardly unite with the Church, yet every church or 
society in a community calls attention to the truth for which it 
stands. “A city set on a hill cannot be hid.” 


#6 The New Church, which is understood by the woman (in the wilderness, 
REV. xii. 6) is first amongst a few, and in the meantime provision is made for 
t amongst a greater’number.” (Apocalypse Explained, 732.) 
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And this, again, applies to the individual. Every New-Church- 
man known among his neighbors as such, is a witness to the 
great system of truth which that person is known to believe. And 
if that belief works itself out in character, his or her witness has 
a power which cannot be estimated. Could primitive Chris- 
tianity have gained the footing which it did, could it have met > 
paganism as it did, if there had not been individuals, who, mu- 
tually supporting and encouraging each other, stood forth in their 
true character, and at whom the world could point its finger, now 
of scorn, but presently of interest, and say, “These are Chris- 
tians”? We attempt neither to describe nor to praise New- 
Church character. Such a thing exists, and always has existed 
during the brief history of the Church; and to-day when the 
New Church is first brought to a person’s attention, a common 
remark is this: “I know very little about New-Church teachings ; 
but some of my most valued friends are New-Church people.” 
Fhe world is entitled to that kind of witness. The truth is en- 


titled to that kind of witness. There is all the difference in the 


world between a missionary in disguise, and one who stands in 
name and in character for the truth of which he openly speaks. 
Furthermore, New-Church character is something which in almost 
every known instance has been developed by New-Church agen- 
cies, that is to say, by the spiritual influences of its services, by 
the help of its literature, and by affiliation and cooperation with 


_ fellow members of the-Church. Let the New Church cease to 


exist as a religious body, let its services be discontinued, its Sun- 
day-schgols closed, these Church ties broken, and how many gen- 
erations will be required for the complete disappearance of New- 
Church interest and New-Church character? 

~ When we consider the direct benefits of the New-Church or- 
ganization upon its own members, they appear many and great. 
One of these is the good which always comes to any one who 
associates himself with others in the support of some worthy 
cause in which he believes. We are tempted to say that if the 
cause is really a true one, while yet there are but few who espouse 
it, the greater the spiritual benefit to be derived from devoting 
oneself to it. To love a cause which is popular does not develop 
the same elements of character as to work devotedly for one that 
lacks the general favor. Besides, it is good and it is according 
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to order to affiliate with those who are united in a common belief. 
It sets together those who would otherwise be solitary in families 
like a flock. It makes brethren of those who are brought to- 
gether through a common interest and a common cause. Hand 
touches hand, mind touches mind, heart touches heart, with the 
result that such can work together, see the truth more clearly, and 
have their affections quickened. | | 
It is of real importance also to understand the value of New- 
Church instruction and worship. The Church through its Sun- 
day-schools, its classes of various kinds, its pulpit ministrations, 
and its general assemblies, affords an important means for spir- 
-itual instruction. That this should be supplemented by indi- 
vidual effort and research is true. That all this is perfectly done 
is not claimed. These various -agencies, however, do contribute 
‘ an important part in the necessary work of gathering together, 
initiating, and instructing those who become intelligent believers 
of these truths. This direct and repeated instruction, until the 
mind becomes familiar with at least the cardinal teachings of the 
New Church, is very different from an occasional hearing or read- 
ing of them. With very few exceptions, the knowledge of New- 
Church doctrines outside of the organization known as the New 
Church, is of the most incomplete and superficial character, and 
it is usually mixed with a great deal that is foreign to it. The 
number of things which are announced as New-Church teaching, 
but which are not such, and which are simply used to lend sup- 
port to some outside system or theory, is amazing. And it only 
confirms the opinion that if left to this hap-hazard, irresponsible, 
and one-sided advocacy, these teachings would in a short time 
become so twisted and perverted as almost to be beyond recog- 
nition. 
Of equal importance for those who really believe in the truth 
of the New Church, and make it an essential part of their spir- 
itual character, is its worship. ‘The worship of every church has 
a distinctive quality, and supplies the kind of atmosphere in- 
which the soul can best move and breathe. That is according to 
order. We need to be tolerant. We need to recognize the good 
that is in other people and in other churches. Worship, however, 
is not simply a neighborly nor an emotional exercise or experi- 
ence. It must make some appeal to the thought-life of the wor- 
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shipper, or it falls short of the divine requirement to “ worship in 
spirit and in truth.”” New-Church teachings give us certain defi- 
nite thoughts concerning the Lord, the Word, the nature of man, 
of heaven, and many things besides. The distinctiveness of New- 
Church worship may be summed up in the simple declaration, 
that the New Church is the only known church in this world 
which worships the Lord Jesus Christ as the God of heaven and 
earth. This is not stated boastfully, but as expressing a fact of 
the most transcendent importance spiritually. Here is the one 
ritual in which every act of worship is addressed to the Lord Jesus 
Christ alone. To Him the prayers are said, to Him the songs 
are sung, to Him the mind of the worshipper is directed for that 
help and comfort, and for that light and strength of which the 
worshipper stands in such sore need. Here God is not wor- 
shipped as the Invisible, nor is Christ invoked as a separate 
person. It is He Himself in His Divine Humanity who is sup- 
plicated and adored. | | 

What this means or shall mean to the world, who shall say? 
We live in wonderful times and amid surprising changes. Old — 
heavens and old earths pass away ; new heavens and new earths 
come to view. But amid all these changes, is the one divine 
Lord, revealed to us on earth, ascended into heaven, caring for 
His Church, outshining and outliving all mere traditions, all the 
mistakes which men have made in His name, all their ignorance 
and their faithlessness, and moving on with infinite patience 
towards the fulfilment of those great words: “And I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto Me.” In return the New 
Church may well give of her devotion, glad that she may serve 
in His appointed way, and without anxiety about the present, or | 
fear of the future, she may say from the heart: ‘Worthy art 
Thou, our Lord and our God, to receive the glory, and the honor, 
and the power: for Thou didst create all things, and because of 
Thy will they were, and were created.” (Revised Version.) 
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THE NEXT PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


HarbDLy has the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, in 1893, 
become a thing of the past, before another is proposed, this one 
to be held in Paris in connection with the Exposition of 1900. 
The discussion over the issues of the Chicago meeting is not yet 
ended, and the reports from those who participated, and then 
returned to distant lands to tell what they saw and heard, are 
scarcely all received, yet an earnest French writer already sounds 
the call for the next meeting. In the Revue de Faris, an influ- 
ential fortnightly review, the Abbé Charbonnel has printed an 
eloquent appeal. He is a Roman Catholic and he especially 
desires that his church may take the lead in. the next meeting, 
though giving ample liberty to all others. 

He first glorifies the Chicago meeting as an achievement of 
unsurpassed importance, “the grandest event of religious peace 
that any century has seen.” He describes the spectacle when the 

opening session was held and Cardinal Gibbons led in prayer. 
After such a parliament no one could fail to hope that another 
one might be held, and this is now to be thought of as possible. 
Much might be done to represent in pageantry the history of 
Christianity, and all the forms of worship in this world, but this 
would not satisfy the mind; what is wanted is a congress of re- 
ligious scholars, who will speak openly their convictions, and will 
even enter into friendly discussions in the hope of promoting the 
acceptance of the truth. Such a congress will recognize the due 
importance of religion as chief of all human interests. Social 
reforms. must be judged by religious standards. For such a 
meeting Paris is the proper place, because, after the United 
States, France stands for liberty of conscience. There is no 
_ reason for doubting the utility of such meetings. Only secta- 
rians can object to them.. As Cardinal Gibbons at Chicago was 
treated with marked respect, so the Roman Catholics need have 
no fear as to the place which they would occupy in the next 
meeting. 

Thus does the Abbé plead his cause with eloquence, and he 
closes with the words : — 


The idea of a Universal Congress is already more than a hypothetical 
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project. It has been submitted to the criticisms of the great prelates of the 
Catholic world. Cardinals, bishops, theologians, editors of journals, savants, 
and writers, have given their opinions. Suffice it to say that a universal con- 
gress of unity has the approbation and effective support of two French car- 
dinals. M. Bonet-Maury, professor of a Protestant theological faculty, and 
delegate from Protestant Europe to the Parliament at Chicago, has secured 
the cooperation of the reformed churches of France. The Grand Rabbi 
Zadoc Kahn has communicated by official letter his support and that of the 
Israelite consistory. 

When the union of the three great cults of France was thus effected, a tes-— 
timonial was sent to the Pope in the name of a number of Catholics, with 
this title: “ Memoir on the Project of a Universal Congress of Religions at 
Paris, in 1900.” Cardinal Gibbons, going to Rome, consented to present this 
memoir. 

When the Parliament of Religions was opened at Chicago, by the prayer 
that Cardinal Gibbons offered, much astonishment was felt in France and 


. Rome, and even indignation ; all expected an official act of disapproval and 


condemnation. The condemnation did not come. The Pope gave his sanc- 
tion. Ever afterwards whenever visitors recalled to Leo XIII. the remem- 
brance of the Parliament of Religions, his deep, clear eyes beamed with joy. 
He had seen a little of his dream realized—the Pope of the people, the 
reconciliation of society through evangelical justice; the union of the churches 
in the universal peace among men. 

A few days ago we asked Cardinal Gibbons, on his return from Rome, what 
his impressions were in the matter. They were as follows: The Pope will not 


‘convoke officially a Congress of Religions. He wishes to leave free the 


initiative to Catholics, and in this manner leave this grand idea to their pat- 
ronage. Above all, he does not wish to engage in the organization of a con- 
gress which should bring together all religious faiths, the prestige of his 
person and authority as head of the ‘Church. But to us the Cardinal de-_ 
clared : — 

“ Write, act, do not be timid in France. Interest in your project those who 
think, those who believe. Create a strong movement of public opinion. The 
Pope will be with you. Of that I am sure.” 


Such an article cannot be regarded as snstity an expression of 
the writer’s views. He evidently knew beforehand how his words 
would be received by at least a portion of his coreligionists. 
There is a report that the Pope has expressly forbidden the 
priesthood to participate in such meetings. If he has done so, 
it is clearly too late for Chicago, and it would probably be made 
easy to evade the prohibition by the time the next meeting comes 


_on. There is much in French ecclesiastical polity which an Ital-_ 


ian pope cannot approve, but he gets along with it by conces- 
sions and explanations. Indeed, Archbishop Ireland has lately 
declared himself thus : — | : 
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The words of the Pope are in no manner a condemnation of parliaments of 
religions. The religious parliament to be held at Paris in 1900, will no doubt 
lead to a great success. Catholics may well take part in it. Indeed, the 
Pope’s letter has cleared the way for it by marking out the conditions under 
which it may be held even in punctilious Europe. 


If the Paris meeting be held, as seems likely, and if the 
Catholics take part, as seems likely also, there can be no doubt 
that other bodies will show the same interest which they did in 
1893, and there is reason to believe that even more care will be 
taken to insure adequate representation, to turn every moment 
to the best advantage, and to extend the Compaen of views as 
far as brotherly love will permit. 

Of the part which the members of the New Church would play 
in such a meeting there can be no doubt. Our French brethren 
are most earnest. They would fully appreciate the opportunity 
afforded by such an occasion. Drawing to themselves aid from 
England, America, and other countries, they would well perform 
their part ; and to them would fall the great honor of presenting 
as their guest the .originator of the Chicago parliament, our 
brother Charles C. Bonney, LL. D. While most of our work 
of promulgating new truth may and must be done in quiet ways, 
there are opportunities which must not, be neglected to proclaim 
in the most open manner the fact of the Lord’s. Second Advent 
and the descent of the Holy City. | 

In his times Swedenborg had no such opportunity on on 
although he did not avoid in the least speaking of his faith in 
companies of strangers. This could not occur in Sweden on ac- 
count of the closed state of mind prevailing there and then, but 
he found a more favorable condition in other countries. We 
have an account by Mr. Burkhardt, a Swede residing in London, 
of an occasion when Swedenborg met with some of the Swedish 
clergy at a dinner when there was “some argument concerning 
the Lord,” and when Swedenburg “overthrew the tenets of his 
- opponent who appeared in knowledge but a child to him.” Cuno, 
the Amsterdam merchant and scholar, tells of “large companies ” 
in which Swedenborg spoke freely. Baron Hopken narrates that 
he once took a boat and went out to a ship which was at anchor 
at Elsinore, on account of unfavorable wind, and invited Sweden- 
borg, who was on board, to come to his house and meet a com- 
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pany of friends desirous of seeing him. Although this was wholly 
unexpected and although the guest was found in deep medita- 
tion, he at once rose and complied with the request. Mr. Hart- 
ley, the English rector, whom Swedenborg knew, says that he 
““was of a catholic spirit and loved all good men in every 
church.” 

_But the spiritual world, into which he had been admitted the 
better to discharge his great duty, afforded more abundant oppor- 
tunities for speaking the truth openly, and consequently we find 
numerous accounts of the “ parliaments” in which he took part 
among those who had departed this life. Numbers 48, 72-74, 
76, 79, 112, 113, 134, 136, 137, 162, 187, 188, 332-335, 387-390, 
459-462, 503, 505-508, 570, 661, 663, 665, 692-697, 731-752 of 
“The True Christian Religion” may be enumerated as giving 
accounts of some of the assemblies for discussion in which he — 
took part, and as affording sufficient evidence of -his course in 
regard to such things. 2 
| | T. F. W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


THE LESSON OF AARON’S ROD, NUMBERS XVII. 


Ir is often asked nowadays, and perhaps it always has been 
asked, whether a religious life has any real advantage over one 
that is not religious. We are not speaking of empty forms of 
religion, but is there any real advantage in making love for the 
Lord and duty to Him the central motive of life above every 
other interest and ambition? Are there not other good motives, 
_ love of home and family, love of learning, love of country, love 

of wealth and the good uses of wealth, love of physical health 
and strength, and many more, which are worthy to be made the 
central motives of life; and may they not serve as well as a mo- 
tive of love to the Lord? We are sometimes inclined to think 
so; and even if we do not directly say so in words, we practically 
show that we think so by allowing these’ other motives to take 
the chief place, giving love for the Lord a very small place in 
daily life. 

Such a questioning in mil to the motives of life, with a feel- 
ing of rebellion against the claim that love for the Lord must be 
the central and ever-present motive, is pictured in the history of 
Israel in the wilderness, when the people rebelled against Moses 
and Aaron and said that they took too much upon themselves in 
assuming to lead the people, as we read in the sixteenth chapter 
of Numbers — the chapter preceding the story of Aaron’s rod. 

It is plain that Moses and Aaron stood among the people as 
representatives of the Lord, Moses the lawgiver as the repre- 
sentative of the Lord’s truth, and Aaron the priest as the repre- 
sentative of the divine love by which the Lord would touch the 
hearts of men and bend them to Himself. To rebel against © 
Moses and Aaron is to weary of deferring always to the authority 
of the Lord’s truth and love. 

We must also know the meaning of the tribes of Israel, es- 
peciajly the tribe of Levi. The twelve tribes, like the twelve 
apostles of the Lord, represent all the elements of a heavenly 
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character, or in a sense, all the good interests or the motives 
which go to make up a full and perfect life. Each tribe or each 
apostle represents some special interest or motive. We may see 
the meaning of Levi if we recall his birth as the third of Jacob’s 
sons. Reuben the eldest, whose name relates to sight, repre- 
sents the development of a first understanding of heavenly things. © 
Simeon the second son, whose name relates to hearing, represents 
the next step in regeneration, which is faithful obedience to the 
truth as it is learned. Then follows Levi whose name means ad- 
hering, and he represents the joining of love to truth through the 
process .of obedience. Levi therefore becomes in a general 
sense the representative of love for all that is good and true. 
The highest development of this love is the recognition of the 
Lord’s divine truth and goodness. These are Moses and Aaron 
born of the house of Levi. When therefore Aaron and the priests 
are distinguished from the remainder of the tribe, they represent 
love for the Lord, and the Levites, their assistants in the holy 
service, love for one another. When we see the tribes of Israel 
encamped, with the Levites in their midst about the tabernacle, 
and Moses and Aaron and his sons at the door of the holy tent, 
we have as it were, represented in a picture, the truth which the 
Lord expressed when He declared : — 


The first of all commandments is, Hear, O Israel; The Lord our God is 
one Lord: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength: this is the first 


- commandment. And the second is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy 


neighbor as thyself. There is none other commandment greater than these, 


And when we see the Levites given no special lot in Canaan, 
but scattered through all the tribes, we know that it means that 
the love of the two great commandments must not stand apart 


from other motives, but it must pervade the whole life, leavening 


the whole. 

We are now better prepared to understand the rebellion against 
Moses and Aaron, and the lesson of Aaron’s rod. The rebellion 
was on the part of certain Levites and certain ones from the tribe 
of Reuben. The assumption of. the Levites to perform the sa- 
cred duties of Aaron, suggests the effort to substitute a ngtural 
kindness and neighborliness as a central motive of life without 
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the love of the Lord within it. The rebellion of the sons of 
Reuben suggests the effort to make knowledge of heavenly things 
a motive in itself, without obedience and without love. A life 
lived from these lower motives, without the love of the Lord 
_ within them, brings destruction upon itself by closing itself to 
the Source of all blessing. Following this rebellion among the 
children of Israel, the Lord gave the beautiful sign of Aaron’s 
rod, which should be a memorial among the people that He had 
chosen the tribe of Levi for the sacred service, and the family of 
Aaron to be priests. We all have felt in our own hearts some- 
thing of the rebellion against Moses and Aaron, when we have 
practically if not avowedly let other interests stand above our 
regard for the Lord’s truth and love. It ought therefore to in- 
terest us to learn the lesson of Aaron’s rod by which the Lord 
‘caused murmuring against the appointed leaders to cease among 
the children of Israel. | 

If we are to be convinced that some special motive ought to 
be set above all others as the central and leading motive of life, 
we naturally ask to be shown that the practical effects of this 
motive are better than those of other motives. The Lord Him- 
self has taught us to judge every tree by its fruits. And this is 
exactly the test which was applied in the days when the children 
of Israel murmured. Each tribe was required to bring a rod, 
writing the name of the tribe upon it. In the midst of them was 
the rod of Levi on which was written Aaron’s name. The rods 
were laid up in the tabernacle before the Lord, and on the mor- 
row Aaron’s rod had budded and bloomed blossoms and brought 
forth almonds. 

The rods of the several tribes stood, like the tribes themselves, 
for the several interests or motives which have place in a heav- 
enly life. The rods especially represent the degree of ability 
which each motive has to rule the life, for a rod like a sceptre in 
the hand of a king is an emblem of power. The rods which the 
princes of the tribes brought were probably those which they 
carried as a sign of office. Among them all only one blossomed 
and bore fruit, the rod of Levi on which was written Aaron’s 
name. It means that love is the fruitful motive in the lives of 
‘men, and not merely a natural love for one another and for ex- 
ternal good things, but a love of these things made pure and 
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sacred by a love for the Lord within it. This is the rod of Levi 
with Aaron’s name upon it. This is the fruitful motive and it 
therefore is the one chosen by the Lord to rule all others. | 
The rod of Aaron brought forth almonds. It tells us the kind 
of fruit which this best of all motives bears. How blind and 
ignorant we are! We look out upon the world around us, full of 
objects of use and beauty, and sometimes fail even to be re- 
minded by them of the Lord who gives them. We accept His 


blessings as if they evolved themselves from the dust. Seldom 


we do more than accept them in a general way as evidence of His 
love, and in general thank Him for them all. Really each object 
of use and beauty in the natural creation is the embodiment of 
some special affection and truth which has its origin in the Lord’s 
own heart and_ which He wishes to plant and cherish in human. 
lives. What a vast and endless field of knowledge is open to us, 
full of delight and use, as we learn to read the great book of 
nature! Let us slowly spell outa few letters from its page and 
see what good thing in human life is represented by the almond 
flower and fruit. 
Every one knows that good fruits represent good works. The 


‘leaves.and flowers which precede the fruit and which digest the 


juices which are to make it sweet and nourishing, represent the 
thought and consideration which prepares for useful works. 
The blossoms especially are the happy thoughts, sweet with de- © 
light and kindness, which immediately attend each service of love. 
Some fruits have a large, stony, almost imperishable seed. These 


_ fruits find a parallel in good works which are done, not from a 


variety of intellectual considerations, nor from changeable and 
passing motives, but from the fixed sense and conviction that it 
is good and right todo them. From these stone-fruits like the 
peach it is but a step to the almond; but here the soft pulp is 
wanting and the stone itself becomes the edible fruit. The al- | 
monds represent good uses of home and society and neighbor- 
hood, done not from any superficial attractiveness or agreeable- 
ness in the uses, but with a deep and lasting satisfaction in doing 
them because they are right and good. Such good works of char- 
ity done from principle, not changeable and uncertain, but con- 
stant, reliable, are represented in the Scriptures by the almonds. 

In the days of famine in Canaan when Joseph’s brethren sought 
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food in Egypt, we find almonds among the presents which they 
- brought from the famished land. — Even in its seasons of severest 
trial the spiritual character knows a satisfaction in doing good 
because it is good, sweeter than any natural delight. When again 
a sacred lamp was made representing the divine wisdom of life, 
‘the branches of the lamp ended in almonds, good uses we charity 
done for the Lord’s sake. | 

Is it true that no other rod can bring forth almonds but the 
rod of Levi on which is the name of Aaron? Is it true that a 
motive of love for the neighbor, within which is a supreme love 
for the Lord, is the only motive able to bear these constant, faith- 
ful, untiring works of charity in all our relations of home and 
_ society and business and church? This is the lesson. Other 
motives and interests are good and helpful in their place, but to 
make the good works reliable, to make them constant, untiring, 
to make them really good, there must be within and above all 
other motives the motive of love to the Lord. 

It is easy to do good, kind, useful works spasmodically when it 
seems pleasant and attractive to do them, but there is no depend- 
ence to be put upon such doing. A deeper motive must be pres- 
ent which can go steadily on whether the uses are naturally 
pleasant or not. It is easy in taking up some new duty or filling 
some new relation to do its uses well for a time, to put the whole 
soul and strength into them and to find them delightful. But 
how often the interest fails, the effort slackens, the delight is lost, 
and the use is neglected! Take as an example one of the strong- 
est of human motives, the love of home and of wife or husband. 
_ How strong the motive seems! With what courage it undertakes 
its duties! How beautifully it blossoms, and how abundantly. 
fruitful it appears! But all this may be a passing happiness. 
The duties at first so delightful may grow wearisome and be neg- 
lected. This is sure to be so unless there is within and above 
the love of home or the love of wife or husband the more endur- 
ing motive of love for the Lord. There again is the love for 
children, which seems as strong and pure a motive as men know. 
But when it is put to the test, when the care of children becomes 
exacting, when the physical strength is strained and the knowl- 
edge and the patience, then the love for the children shows its 
weakness and inconstancy, unless there is within it and above it 
a deeper love for the Lord as the source of all our strength. 
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There is the same need for this deep inner motive in all the 
uses which we perform. Suppose a cashier is wanted for a bank. 
A man is needed who can be trusted, not occasionally but al- 
ways, not when others are watching, but equally when he is alone. 
It may be thought that a man’s regard for his own reputation and 
his family is motive enough for honesty, that his ambition to 
advance in business will make him faithful. But there are cir- 
cumstances when it seems that dishonesty can never be discov- 
ered, that men will never know; then all these natural motives 
fail. What is there then to make one honest but that inner sense 
of love and duty to the Lord, which does right because it is right - 
with a sense of the divine strength. Other motives may be help- 
ful, but they are weak and uncertain unless there is within them 
and above them this motive of love to the Lord. In positions of 
less responsibility the principle is the same. If you want a man- 
servant or a maidservant or a boy to run your errands, you may — 
trust to external and natural motives to ensure faithful service, 
but no such motive is certain. There is none which in some 
temptation will not fail, unless there is within and above them all 
as their leader and ruler the motive of love and duty to the Lord. 

It may still be claimed that the lesser motives are enough for 
ordinary dependence. The chances are small that circumstances 
will arise when temptation will overpower the regard for public 
opinion, the love of family and of home; but at least we know 
that when we die all these external restraints are removed. Then 
we fail outwardly as we have all the time failed in our hearts and 
in the sight of God and angels, unless there is that inner motive, 
that only sure, unfailing, eternal motive of Jove within which is 
love to the Lord and trust in His divine power. The rod of Levi 
marked with the name of Aaron, alone brings forth heavenly 
fruit. 

There is one characteristic of the almond, which is so marked 
as to give the tree its name in Hebrew. Its pink flowers are 
among the first to open. In our gardens they are among the first 
signs of spring, and in Palestine they come as early as January. | 
In Hebrew the tree is called the “‘ watchful.” There is a beau-. 
tiful thought in this. Desire for our own interest makes us 
watchful for opportunities to serve others that they may serve us 
in return. Love of family and of friends makes us watchful. 
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How a loving mother watches her sick child to anticipate its 
wants! How a true husband and wife watch each other’s wishes, 
and respond to indications of desire which are unseen by others! | 
But no motive of usefulness is so constant in its watchfulness as 
love for the Lord which does good always because it is His will. 
This motive is the most careful to do good and the most ready to 
see the opening opportunity for service, as the almond is watch- 
ful and opens its blossoms to the first breath of spring. 

The motive of love for the neighbor within which is love for 
the Lord, is the rod of Levi marked with the name -of Aaron. 
_ This is the motive which the Lord has appointed to rule and to 

lead all other motives. Ye shall know it by its fruit. It is the 
only motive’ which bears the fruit of good, kind, useful works, 
never despairing, never forgetful, never weary, always watchful. 
The rod of Aaron brings forth almonds. Let all murmuring cease 
against the motive which the Lord has appointed. to lead our life. 
Let us accept it and honor it and strengthen it and make every 
_ other motive yield it willing service. 

In explanation of the story of Aaron’s rod Swedenborg re- 
marks : — 


This signified that love is the essential and the principal of all things in the 
- Lord’s kingdom, and that from it is all fructification. The reason that 
Aaron’s name was upbdn it, was, that Aaron represented the Lord as to His 
_ divine priesthood. The Lord’s priesthood signifies the divine- good, which is 
of His love and mercy. (Heavenly Arcana, 3858. See also 5622, 9557-) 


W. L. WORCESTER. 


HEBREW, GREEK, LATIN. 


In JOHN xix. 20, it is recorded that the title or superscription 
_on the Cross “was written in Hebrew, Greek, Latin.” It is sig- 
nificant that the conjunction “ana ” does not appear in the text 
as might be expected. The lack of it suggests a unity in the 
three words even closer and deeper than could be expressed with 
it — the trine is a perfect unit. | 

In the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg we meet with many 
trines: Love, Wisdom, and Use; celestial, spiritual, and natural ; 
love, faith, and act; etc. It would seem that this trine must be 
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more or less connected with one or all of these trines. The title - 


on the Cross written in the three tongues may be taken as repre- 
senting the rejection of the Lord by the Jews as their king as to 
His love, wisdom, and power; in the celestial, spiritual, and nat- 
ural planes of their minds, or in heart, head, and life. Still, how 
to trace the inherent connection of any one of these trines speci- 
fically with the three languages seems remote. Taking the celes- 
tial, spiritual, and natural, and associating with them respectively 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages philologically, the He- 
brew seems quite naturally to correspond to the celestial. Swe- 


denborg speaks of the letters of the Hebrew Alphabet existing | 


from heavenly influx, and connecting man with the highest heaven. 
The rotund form of the letters seems also to suggest a celestial 
origin. Following this line of thought, the Greek would embody 
the influx from the spiritual heaven, and the Latin that from the 
natural heaven. Possibly there is much in the forms of the let- 
ters which may show a distinctive relation to the three heavens 
respectively, but it is difficult to trace. | 

_ The question also appears full of suggestiveness when thought 
of from an ethnological point of view. In relation to the three 
- nations Swedenborg speaks of the knowledges of the Lord and 
of immortality being diffused from the Church in Palestine to the 
Greeks, and from these to the Italians or Romans (Arcana Ce- 
lestia, 8944). He also speaks of many of the religious observ- 
ances of the Ancient Church having passed through Greece into 
Italy. These passages might suggest a solution in the distinctive 
qualities of the three nations, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin or Ro- 
man nations, which would throw light on the superscription. 

But the three languages in which the Lord’s title was written, 
more naturally suggest the Old and New Testaments, and the 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. In these three the Lord’s 
title is written in full. Leaving, then, for the present, the ques- 
tion of language form or national characteristics in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, and looking simply to the function of the rev- 
elation of the Lord’s title in each of these languages, the state- 
ment in John becomes full of significance. | 

What was the function of the revelation in Hebrew? In the 
Coronis Swedenborg instructs us that at the end of each church 
the Lord effects a judgment on the men of the former church, 
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founds a new heaven, and “from this new heaven derives and 
produces a new church on earth, which is effected by a revela- 


tion of truths from His own mouth, or from His word and by 
inspiration.” Now, there have been three leading churches upon | 


this earth, namely, the Adamic, Israelitish, and Christian Churches. 
Each of these had several subdivisions, but on the consumma- 


tion of these three great churches were formed the celestial, the 


spiritual, and the natural heavens. 

Then when the Adamic Church was consummated and the ce- 
lestial heaven formed, from that heaven the Lord derived and 
produced a new church on earth, which was effected by a revela- 


tion of truth from Him. This revelation of truth is contained in | 


the Hebrew Testament. “ Before the advent of the Lord the in- 
flux of life with men and spirits from Jehovah was through the 
celestial kingdom ” (Arcana Ccelestia, 6371). Up till the time of 
the Lord’s coming the celestial kingdom was the only kingdom 
fully formed. It was formed and the new church on earth from 
it established and sustained by means of the revelation then 
made to man. This was effected by the Hebrew Testament, and 
explains its function as a revelation from heaven. 

The function of the Greek Testament or of the Lord’s own 
words which are contained in it, was to effect a judgment on the 
former church, form the spiritual heaven, and from that establish 
the new Christian Church on this earth. And the function of the 
revelation in Latin was that of effecting a judgment on the Chris- 
tian Church, forming the natural heaven, and from that establish- 
ing upon earth “ the crown of all the churches.” (Invitation to 


‘the New Church, 53.) 


Now from the quality of the function of each of these three 
we see its relation to the text. The formation of the celestial 
and spiritual heavens is as the formation of the heart and the 
lungs. ‘ They who are in the Lord’s celestial kingdom all belong 
to the province of the heart; and they who are in the spiritual 
kingdom all belong to the province of the lungs ” (Arcana Ceeles- 
tia, 3887, and elsewhere). The formation of the natural heaven 
is as the formation of the hands and feet. “The ultimate or first 
heaven forms the feet down to the soles, and also the arms down 
to the fingers.” (Heaven and Hell, 65.) 

Considered functionally, then, the Hebrew and Greek Testa- 
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ments are as the heart and lungs of revelation, and the Latin as 
hands and feet. This holds good also as regards these texts per 
sé. The Hebrew and Greek Testaments are the vitals of revela- 
tion; they are living; they alone contain the words that are spirit 
and life. The Latin text is dead in itself; it derives all its life — 
from the vitals, the Hebrew and Greek Testaments. It has no © 
living statements to make. Its doctrines are drawn from the > 
letter of the Hebrew and Greek Testaments and confirmed 
thereby. And yet like the hands and feet the Latin text gives 
the power of activity and locomotion to the living words of our 
Lord. The Hebrew and Greek live only as they are understood 
rationally and carried out into life. The Latin text has brought — 
to us this power of rationally understanding the Word; it has 
been the means of opening the rational faculty in man. By the 
use of this faculty power is given to apply the divine Word to 
concrete circumstances of life — to every path of life and work of 
our hands, giving application to the life within. | 

This interpretation of the Hebrew and Greek Testaments as 
functionally relative to the heart and lungs, receives confirmation 
from the fact that the Lord came personally to this earth at the 
end of the Israelitish Church and not at the end of either the 
Adamic or Christian Churches. He came to this earth when de- 
struction of the vitals of humanity was threatened. Man could 
descend beneath the level of the vitals to hands and feet, and 
did descend to that level at the end of the Christian Church. 
But the Lord Himself needed to come personally to save the 
vitals, otherwise mankind could have had no life to pervert the 
lowest natural. He therefore came then to prevent the essential 
life-giving organs being wholly destroyed ; and then, when man- 
kind, with derivative life in the vitals from heart and lungs in the 
heavens, threatened destruction of the limbs themselves, He 
came again in a new revelation of Himself, which, taken together 
with His revelation in the Word, is now capable of rescuing the 
whole man from destruction. © 

Man is rescued from destruction by a living acknowledgment 
of the Lord Jesus Christ as King of kings and Lord of lords. 
The Hebrew and Greek Testaments plainly proclaim His divinity. 
In their letter there is no doctrine proclaimed with greater clear- 
ness than that of the sole divinity of Jesus of Nazareth, King of 
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the Jews. It may then be asked what need for that name written 
in Latin? It has been necessary to write the title in full in 
Latin because the Word is as “a flaming sword which turns every 
way.” Men may and have interpreted the divine Word in many 
ways in respect to its declarations concerning the I AM. Some 
have only accorded to the Lord the position of a second person 
in the godhead, while others have degraded Him to the position 
of-a mere man. Each supports his doctrine by the Word. And 
who shall decide the question? Surely one human creed is as 
authoritative as another? The authority which decides comes 
from heaven. The Latin declares to man the Lord’s title in full. 
It adds nothing to the divine Word, but sets the seal of the 
authority of heaven upon the interpretation of the Word as re- 
gards this one supreme doctrine of the sole divinity of the Lord © 
Jesus Christ to whom all mankind shall turn as their Saviour. 
Accept that doctrine on the authority of revelation, and all other 
doctrines will group themselves around it, depending from it as 
from a common centre. All other doctrines receive their light 
from this central doctrine and help to an understanding of it; 
for the understanding of the doctrine of the Lord is virtually 
synonymous with life. 

The functional use then of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin in 
proclaiming the Lord’s title to humanity, shows the significance 
of the representative act of placing that title on the cross in 
these three languages. By this act is signified the rejection of 
the Lord in heart and head and life. 

One word as to the textual order of the words, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin. The manuscripts vary on this point. Bishop Westcott 
says the order according to the best authorities is Hebrew, Latin, 
Greek. The clause also occurs in LUKE xxiii. 38, where the 
order is, “in letters of Greek and Latin and Hebrew.” But this 
clause is considered an interpolation, as it is not supported by 
any of the leading authorities. However that may be, it is signifi- 
cant that the first of the series in the one is Hebrew, and the 
first in the other Greek. These two are the vitals and contain 
the living words of the Lord. Through these alone can we gain 
a living knowledge of the Lord. The Latin does not give that 
living knowledge in itself, being wholly dependent on the Hebrew 
and Greek, and could not therefore in any case be the first of 
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the series. The probability of its being second in the series is 
Suggestive of its rational function in connecting Hebrew with 
Greek ; the old with the new; identifying Jehovah with Jesus. 
The fact that the series in Luke which commences with Greek 
has the conjunction “and” between each, but that in John which 
commences with Hebrew has no conjunction, suggests in the one 
case a head view of the Lord’s divinity which regards the various 
parts as distinct yet connected, and in the other case a heart 
perception of His divine Kingship which permeates the whole 
being, yet does not discriminate the parts. 


L. G. Horck. 


DAVID. 

SomE surprise has been expressed by one or more of those 
who were investigating the doctrines of the New Church in the 
personal way which is so common at the present day, that re- 
marks derogatory to David should be found in the private memo- 
randa of Swedenborg. In his published works personal refer- 
ences are avoided and principles are spoken of, but in the 
so-called “ Diary ” we often find the particulars underlying gen- 
eral statements. 

Three times in the “ Arcana” reference is made to the esky 
of the Jews toward their enemies as showing that they were not 
chosen because they were more heavenly than other people. In 
these passages, Nos. 4903, 5057, and 7248, the instance which is 
cited to prove their barbarity is 2 Sam. xii. 31. Thus we read: 


The Jews believed that they pleased Jehovah and served Him when they 
treated the gentiles fiercely and cruelly, beheaded them, and cast out their 
bodies to be eaten by beasts and birds, sawed them asunder while alive, tore 
them with iron harrows and axes, and made them pass through the brick aoe. 


(2 SAM. xii. 31, 4903.) 


This general statement no one would take exception to, for it 
is historically true ; but it is well known that it was David who 
did thus to the Ammonites after he had captured their city and, 
when in his “‘ Diary ” Swedenborg is speaking of cruelty and of 
those in the other life who have been very cruel, he refers to — 
2 SAM. xii. 31, not as an act of the people in general, but of 
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David’s own ordering. Thus he says in “ Diary,” 2621, after | 
speaking of one being named as David who seemed to take de- 
light in cruelty, “see 2 Sam. xii. 31.” And thus David clearly 


_ seems to be chargeable with the qualities of his nation. 


T. F. W. 


MEANING OF REGIONE, 


In the account of little children in heaven we read that, after 
their decease, they receive the most tender care and are in a 
heaven which lies “forward before the forehead directly in the 
line in which the angels look to the Lord.” The expression 
which is here rendered “before” is the Latin phrase ¢ regione 
which means in general “ over against,” ‘‘ opposite to.” Instead 
of “‘ before,” as the Rotch edition has it, the older translations 
have “over against,” and Mr. Potts has written “ opposite.” | 

It may be well to follow the phrase a little way and see in what 
manner it is used. 

In “Arcana Celestia,” 2684 and 2688, we read that Hagar 
went away from her son when he seemed about to die and seated 
herself ‘‘ over against him,” and this is explained to mean that 
she went away but still kept within sight of him. In “ Arcana 
Ceelestia,’’ 4018, we read that Jacob put rods “ before the flocks ” 
when they came to drink. In “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 8131, we read 
of the Israelites that they were to encamp before or over against 
Baalzephon by the sea. Here it is expressly said that e regione’ 
means “ near so as to be in sight of.” In ‘Arcana Ceelestia,” 
9888, we read of the ends of the wreathen chains that they were 
to be “put on the shoulderpieces of the ephod before it,” and 
here “ before it” would seem to mean simply “in front of it.” 
In the Index Biblicus Mark xi. 2, is rendered by means of this 
phrase, “the village over against you ;”’ and the same work uses 
the phrase in rendering Mark xii. 41, “ over against the treasury.” 
But although the same word is found in LuKE xix. 30, for the 
village opposite, .¢ regione is not found, but we have im adversum. 
Another divergence is found in “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 1928, when 
1 SAM. xv. 7, contains the same expression previously rendered 
by ¢ regione, but here it is represented by ad facies, which is an 
exact translation of the Hebrew. | 
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Although there is thus some variation in the use of this phrase, 
yet its common meaning is well exhibited in “True Christian 
Religion,” 747, or “ Conjugial Love,” 20, where we read that the 
guests saw a door opened and six virgins coming forth and be- 
hind them a bride and bridegroom holding each other by the 


_ hand and leading each other to the seat which was placed “ oppo- 


site to the candlestick.” Here the Rotch edition says emphati- 
cally “directly opposite,” but others have simply “opposite.” 
Now the candlestick was not on one side of the room, making 
another side opposite, but it was in the middle of the room, and 
so the seat must have been, not what we call opposite, but in 
front of it and in its full light. | 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE RotcH EDITION OF THE “ARCANA.” * 


WE take pleasure in calling afresh the attention of our readers 
to this new and excellent edition of Swedenborg’s great work. 
The publication goes quietly on, one volume at a time, and con- 
tinues to show the same thought and care which were bestowed 
on the earlier volumes. We cannot conceive how any believer in 
the doctrines of the New Church, who is able to purchase this 
edition, is content to be without it. In point of correct transla- 
tion, smooth and flowing style, and beauty of be paper, and 
_ binding, it leaves little to be desired. 

Notwithstanding this favorable estimate, in which we feel sure 
that all intelligent readers will concur, we find ourselves occa- 


sionally raising questions as to this or that point in the transla- 
‘tion. The questions do not indeed suggest doubts about the ac- . 


curacy of the rendering, but are, rather, matters of judgment and 
taste. For example, we read in n. 3734, that “bread signifies in 
the supreme sense, the Lord Himself as to divine good.” Is 
it not true that the word supremus, here translated supreme, 
means simply “ highest,” and would it not be plainer to the general 
reader, if it were so rendered? For ourselves, we have long 
wished for this change. The English word “supreme,” while 
originally meaning “highest,” has by usage acquired the addi- 
tional idea of authority, as in “supremacy”; and no such idea 
can be intended when the highest, or inmost sense of Scripture is 
spoken of. This point appears, perhaps, even plainer in n. 3737, 
the opening sentence of which, in the new edition, is as follows: 
- “That this signifies that the divine natural was also Jehovah, may 


*The Heavenly Arcana disclosed which are in the Sacred Scripture, or Word 
of the Lord. Here those which are in Genesis, together with wonderful things 
‘seen in the World of Spirits and the Heaven of Angels. By EMANUEL SwE- 
DENBORG. Originally published in Latin at London, A. D. 1751, 1752. 
Rotch Edition, Vol. VII. New York: New-Church Board of Publication. 


1895. pp. Price, $1.25. 
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be evident from the series of things in the supreme internal sense 
which treats of the unition of the Lord’s human with His di- 
vine.” Would not the full meaning be brought out more clearly 
and simply, if the words “ highest internal sense ”’ were substi- 
tuted for those which we have italicized? It is a principle of 
translation which commends itself to us, that wherever Anglo- 
Saxon words and phrases can be used, they are far preferable to 
Latinisms. Again, in n. 3739, the same comment may be made 
upon the use of the word “superior,” which is the common Latin 
term for “higher.” ‘Superior things are in the ultimate of order 
as in their house,” is the rendering in the Rotch Edition. Why 
not say “higher things,” and so avoid the ordinary idea of supe- 
riority, which is not involved at all? | 

But these are comparatively trifling matters, yet perhaps not 
unworthy of consideration. They may help to emphasize, by the 
very fact that no severer criticism can be made, the general ex- 
cellence of this new translation. 


Dr. WILKINSON’S LATEST BooK.* 


‘WE cannot better introduce this little work, than by quoting 
entire the author’s brief note of dedication to his sister :— 


My SISTER HARRIET: 


I am thankful that you permit me to dedicate to you the following pages 
as a testimony of your steadfastness to the doctrines of Swedenborg, the 
herald of the New Jerusalem. We owe our knowledge of his writings to our 
mother’s brother, George Blakiston Robinson, to whom they were living bread 
and wine, and who lost no opportunity of spreading their sacramental comf 
Our mother prayed that her children might be imbued with their heavenly 
truths. Our sister Mary died in the full reception of them; and in the per- 


_ formance of works of charity commanded by her faith. I make record of 


these things because they are exceptional. It is not common at present: for 
families to maintain their ground in the New Religion. The world under 
many names, of which orthodoxy is a principal one in England, carries the 
young members away from divine things to secular, social, and traditional — 
interests. You, Harriet, have stood your ground during a long and difficult 


life. In the course of this you have learned in your own way that movement, 


save in justice and honesty, is not regeneration, and that outward change may 


* The Combats and Victories of Fesus Christ. By James Joun GARTH WiLkinson. Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society. James Speirs, 1 Bloomsbury Street, London. 1895. 
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be either for good or for evil; and also that impatience need have no place 
beside our hopes. For the way, the truth, and the life, as now revealed to 
us, are only for those, whoever they be, that can endure to the end. I close 
with Swedenborg’s words to Beyer: “ May the Lord bless your thoughts.” 


= 


_ Your affectionate brother, 


J. J. GARTH WILKINSON. 


The book thus touchingly and characteristically prefaced can 
hardly fail to take rank with the best of Dr. Wilkinson’s valued 
writings. The theme involved isa great one, and the volume 
which treats it is of but slight dimensions, and yet it covers the 
ground in a way that is at once masterly and lucid. Much direct 
use is made of the Word, and the deeper meaning of passages 
quoted is often brought out with a concise plainness which seems 
almost startling. | 

Note the following, upon the words from John: “ Behold the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world,” which are 
translated, “ See, The Lamb of God, The [One] panics the sin 
of the world.” 


See. Open your mind’s eyes; both of them, the greater eye of the will, as 
well as the little eye of the present understanding, to comprehend spiritual 
things here; to see intelligently ; for the mysteries of faith can now, by per- 
mission, be seez. Lamb, in the Word, to such open willing eyes, signifies in- 
nocence: Lamb of God, the divine innocence and sinlessness in Jesus. God 
is the name of the divine truth which descended from the divine goodness, 
and was incarnate in the Saviour. The Lamb of God therefore is the God- 
head now in operation, by means provided, taking upon Himself, and enduring 
and abolishing the sin of the world. This is not only accumulated hereditary 
evil, but it is new aggressive siz as it is borne by the Lamb of God. 


Note this also: — 


“ And the Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon the man, and he 
slept.” . . . The Lord God is said to cause the consequences that follow our 
states. The sleep here is the stupor and oblivion caused by self when divine 
interests are no longer delightful. The man’s genius, or genii, his lower self, 
involves change of state here called deep sleep. | 

“ And He took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead thereof; and 
of the rib which the Lord God had taken from the man, built He a woman 
and brought her unto the man.” This dealt directly with the man’s body, 
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with what we call imse/f, and alienated some of his hard selfishness, recast- 
ing and restoring it. . . . The rib in man represents his closed chest; the wall 
and defence of his self-house; the castle of his heart and lungs in which they 
beat and breathe. It-was a part near and dear to his love, and he could wor- 
ship it when taken out of him and brought to him as a woman by the Lord, 
and believe it was not himself. It represented all his sensual longings for 
separatism in a final form, all his throbbing imaginations, all his double ego- 
tism; and the genius or proprium could discern it as its own property, and 
yet preserve its allegiance to the Lord God. 


These passages not only illustrate the author’s clear and force- 
ful grasp of the genuine meaning of the Word as it can now be 
seen in the letter, but they well set forth the terse vigor of his 
style. Dr. Wilkinson’s power to condense, perhaps we may say 


- to digest, the truth, and give it forth in assimilated, and, to those. 


who crave strong meat, assimilable forms, is well known and 
heartily appreciated by all his admirers. This power is well ex- 
emplified on every page of this treatise and in the volume taken 
as a whole. We have already alluded to the disparity in the size 
of the book when we compare it with the largeness of its theme. 
An enumeration of the titles of its twenty-seven short chapters 
will make this apparent and at the same time give an outline of 
the author’s method of treatment. They are as follows: The 
Lord Taking Away the Sin of the World, How was the Redeemer 
Victorious over the Sin of the World? Why the Lord’s Advent 
by Birth was Necessary, The Consummation of Judaism and its 
Consequences, The Lord Came to Confirm the Law and the 
Prophets, What Were Christ’s Temptations? The Temptations, 
Series in Temptation, Periods in Temptation, Summary, Supple- 
mentary Notes, Via Dolorosa, Notes on the Internal Sense, The 


Maternal Humanity, The Mystery of the Maternal Human in the: 
Sepulchre, Mysteries of Accommodation, The Preparations for the 


First Advent, Revealed Natural Religion, Ecce Homo, Result of 
the Lord’s Victories, Milton in Theology, The Babe of Bethlehem, 
The Son of God, The Two Heredities, Mary and Joseph, Conju- 
gium, Concerning God the Saviour Jesus Christ. The last of 
these chapters is taken from the “ Spiritual Diary” of Sweden- 
borg, and is introduced by this note : — 


The following is the translation of a succinct statement by Swedenborg of. 


the Doctrine of the Lord. It has not, to my knowledge, appeared before in 
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English. It consists apparently of propositions intended to belong to a trea- 
tise on the subject. I conclude my tract with it as a piece justificative to what 
I have written. It contains one doctrinal addition, which is, I believe, unique. 


The chapter on “Conjugium ” is largely a defence of the use 
of the term “ Conjugial Love” as against the recent rendering 
‘“‘ Marriage Love.” The author says : — | 


The word Conjugial, an importation from the finest classic Latin, is meant 
to cover spiritual love, in distinction from conjugal, which afterwards stands 
for natural, external, matrimonial, or legal union. Besides this valuable tech- 
nical difference given in the writings, Conjugial Love is now made to import 
endless increase in the felicity and perpetuity of angelic virtue. The term 
marriage (partly from our common use and experience of it, and chiefly be- 
cause, although church is the beginning of it, churchyard is the end of it), 
does not signify either true manhood or womanhood as permanent attributes 
of our spiritual constitution. Least of all does earthly marriage as under- 
stood ecclesiastically, promise a perpetual spring, growth, and fertility in femi- 
nine and masculine souls. Nay, the old church knows nothing of either mas- 
culine or feminine persons beyond the grave. “Till death do us part” is the 
first bell that gently tinkles “dust to dust ” in the Pauline marriage service. 


MoDERN PROBLEMS IN NEW-CHURCH LIGHT.* 


Tuis little volume is unique in its character. It contains the 
views of six prominent writers in the New Church on current 
topics of the day, originally given to the public in the form of lec- 
tures delivered in the house of worship of the Boston Society of 
the New Church. Its uniqueness consists in the unity of purpose 
which runs through it. Although very different from each other 
in style and mode of treatment, the writers seem to have touched 
the same key note, so that there is a real harmony in the whole. 
The prominent, ruling idea of each lecture,*is that there is but 
one source of light and power, from which all remedial agencies 
must come, and that all efforts fcr reform of any kind are only 
transient in their effects, and superficial, unless they not only ac- 
knowledge this one power which is from the Lord alone, but 


make it felt in the world. ‘“ Without Me yecan do nothing.” 


As a deduction from this essential is the idea which is equally 


*Zight on Current Topics. Bennett Lectures for 1895. Boston: Massachu- 
setts New-Church Union. 1895. pp. 205. | 
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prominent throughout the book, that this Divine Power works 
through individual effort to shun evil, and not upon the mass of 
people, or the collective body, without individual reformation and 
regeneration. 

Preceding the Lectures i is a very clear and pleasant statement, 
by way of Introduction, by the Rev. James Reed, showing that 
the New Church derives its light from the religious doctrines and 
spiritual philosophy which are revealed to the world in the writ- 
ings of Emanuel Swedenborg.. 

It has not been a common thing for the teachers of this new 
theology to address the public on questions of moral and social 
reform, but such questions have become so pressing of late, and 
there is such a manifest tendency, affecting some, even, among 
New-Church believers, to set aside spiritual principles in efforts 
for natural reform, that this voice from — seems much 
needed. 

The titles and writers of the Lectures are: ‘Theosophy and 
Religion,” Frank Sewall; “The Right and Exercise of Owner- 
ship,” Julian K. Smyth ; “The Divine Law of Use and its Ap- 
plication to Industrial Problems,” Albert Mason; “ The Relation 


’ of the Church to the State,” Samuel S. Seward; “ Pauperism 


and Crime,” Theodore F. Wright; “ Natural aad Spiritual 
Health,” James Reed. | 

Without attempting an extended review of these able presenta- 
tions of the doctrine and philosophy of the New Church, we may 
briefly refer to the leading points of each Lecture. 

If the reader will peruse carefully the first thirty-eight pages of 
the Lecture on “ Theosophy and Religion,” he will find much 
that is valuable in relation to the origin of the idea of a Divine 
Being. The Rev. Mr. Sewall repudiates the idea that belief in a 
Divine Personality has been a growth from a lower stage of re- 
ligious feeling. He finds “the feeling of Divine Personality to 


be at the very root and spring of religion always and every- 


where.” His treatment of Theosophy or Buddhism is what we 
might expect from an enlightened teacher of the New Church. 
Its errors and dangers are clearly pointed out, so opposite to — 
the teachings of the New Church, especially with respect to the 
Personality of the Divine Being, the individuality of man and his 
consciousness of the Divine in himself as opposed to Reincar- 
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nation and Absorption. Modern Theosophy is a plant that can- 
not flourish in Christian soil, and we must surely hope that, while 


it may be permitted to prevail for a while with a few, it must — 


wither and die under the strong light and heat of the sun of 
heaven. 

The Lecture on the “ Right and Exercise of Ownership ”’ pre- 
sents high ideas on the property question, according to man a 
right to the ownership of all natural things not for selfish enjoy- 
ment, but for use to others. The Rev. Mr. Smyth's treatment of 
the subject will not satisfy those who advocate the theory of 
Henry George, or the single tax, as a panacea for poverty; for he 
does not discuss the question from Mr. George’s point of view. 

Mr. Smyth says in relation to the communism of the early 
Christians : — | 


The fact is often mentioned that the early Christians held all things in com- 
mon; which is true. But it should also be remembered that they failed. 
And they failed, as I believe, because in the innocency of their hearts, and in 
their love for one another, they overlooked the necessity in the divine econ- 
omy of every man filling and ase his individual responsibilities in private 
ownership. (p. 92.) 


Judge Mason’s Lecture on the “ Divine Law of Use,” touches 
more directly the teaching of Swedenborg that all good is ef- 
fected in uses, for uses, and by uses. In his own language : — 


Finite love and wisdom received from the Lord are the essence and sub- 
stance of spiritual life in man. These are not given as reward for applying 
them to use, nor withheld as punishment for failing to so apply them, but the 
innate principles of being are such that love and wisdom are nothing save as 
applied to use. (p. 97-) 


The distinction between the natural and spiritual planes of life 
and activity, which are discretely different, is pointed out, and it 
is shown that the Divine Law must operate on each plane accord- 
ing to its own order, and in relation to things moral and civil, 
that the law, in its application to these affairs of men, in order 
to bring justice, must be derived from the Divine Law. The 


whole object of the Divine Law is to bring man into a state of 


harmony with God, so that he may become an image and likeness 
of Him whose love and wisdom are infinite. 
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In “The Relation of the Church to the State and Secular 
Affairs,” the Rev. Mr. Seward presents in a very strong, plain, 
and emphatic manner the claim of the Church to our highest 
regard, and repudiates the idea that any genuine reform can be 
attained without a spiritual motive, and that repentance or the 
actual shunning of evil as sin against God is the first step toward 
order and progress in human life. He pleads for man’s spiritual 
life as higher than the natural, and points out the fact that, in so 
many of the reform movements of the day, no reference is made 
to man’s spiritual welfare or to the ends of a heavenly life, but. 
to good order and success in the world. Referring to a sympo- 
sium in the forum, of August, 1894, in relation to recent dis- 
orders and crimes in this country, he says : — 


In not one of these articles is there recognition of any higher authority than 
that of society, or the State, nor of any other principles than purely legal or 
ethical ones. (p. 133-) 3 


*“Pauperism and Crime,” by the Rev. Theodore F. Wright, 


- shows the writer’s sympathy for suffering humanity. He places 


war as one of the prime causes of poverty in monarchical coun- 


- tries, because it draws men from active labor and leaves the fields" 


and workshop unoccupied. He argues that in the Divine Econ- 
omy there is room enough on the face of the earth for all men to 


live. Malthusianism is now exploded. The statistics of poverty, 


crime, and vice in London, as recently shown by Charles Booth, 
of England (not General Booth), is really appalling. The remedy | 
is not to be found in government workhouses, in indiscriminate 
almsgiving or pensions, but in helping men to be useful. The 
list of extracts from the writings of the New Church, teaching - 
what true charity is, are used as principles from which to draw a 
practical application. The whole trend of Mr. Wright’s lecture 
is in harmony with the others contained in this volume. 

The lecture on 4 Natural and Spiritual Health ” teaches very 
clearly the doctrine that the body acts as of itself from the life 
imparted to it, and that it is subject to-laws of order and health 
which affect animals and all things in the natural world as well 
as man. While there is an intimate connection between the mind 
and the body, and the latter is affected by the states of the former, 
and while there is a correspondence between natural diseases and 
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spiritual diseases, the former may exist in the individual from 
natural causes or external influences over which he has no con- 
trol and may be cured by natural remedies. Mr. Reed criticizes 
and condemns Mrs. Eddy’s views, especially her denial of the 
Divine Personality, the reality of matter, and the personality of 
man. This portion of the lecture seems to be well adapted to 
remove the fallacies of Christian Science, and may -lead some 
of its votaries to a true understanding of the intercourse between 
the soul and the body. There is what one might call a “ home 
thrust ” at the idea of the nonentity of matter. He says: — 


These people say, There is no such thing as matter; matter is nothing but 
a belief and an illusion; and yet they go on calmly eating their three meals a 
day. Thrice in every twenty-four hours they take to themselves what they 
pronounce “ a belief and an illusion,” with all the zest that is common to hu- 
manity; and they well know that if they refrained from so doing they would 
soon cease to live in this world. (p. 195.) 


We commend this volume to seekers of the light it gives, and 
we hope means may be taken to give it a wide circulation inside 
and outside of our own church body. 


A New-Cuurcu NoveE..* 


WE have laid this book down after careful reading, with the 


strong and definite impression that it is the best New-Church 


novel ever written. The author is entirely unknown to us, but is 
understood to be an English woman, though her book comes in 
an American reprint. No mention is made of Swedenborg, but 
the story teems with thoughts which could have had no other 
origin than his writings. If any doubt were felt as to the source 
whence the motif of the book is derived, it would be dispelled by 
the fact that a significant quotation from the treatise on the “ Di- 
vine Love and Wisdom ” openly declares the fount of inspiration. 

The purpose of the story is clearly suggested by the title 
From beginning to end, the reader’s interest is sustained by de- 
tails involved in “‘ The Birth of a Soul.” The soul of the heroine 


* The Birth of a Soul. A Psychological Study. By Mrs. A. PHILLIPS, author 


of “ Benedicta,” “Man Proposes,” “A Rude Awakening,” etc. Chicago 
and New York: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1894. pp. 336. . 
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is born out of its natural condition of selfishness and worldliness, 
into the abiding love of things spiritual and heavenly. She is an 
heiress of Jewish descent, though brought up by her father with 
but little of the Jewish narrowness and prejudice... Indeed, her 
mind seems to be free from any religious bias at all, but her pos- 
session of the fortune which descends to her by inheritance from 
her grandfather, is made conditional upon her remaining loyal to 
the Jewish faith. This fact becomes known to her immediately 
after the death of her father, with which event the story opens. | 
The problem which lies before her throughout the story, is 
whether she shall retain her riches with all the earthly comfort 
and enjoyment supposed to be assured by them, or obey the call 
of the higher nature which draws her to a young man without 
fortune, but singularly pure and spiritual-minded. The situation | 
is complicated by the fact that another lover appears upon the 
scene, who, from a worldly point of view, is in the highest degree 
desirable. At first she yields to the lower promptings, and ap- 


pears to have decided her course of life in accordance with them; 


but the misery and suffering which she experiences after this 
decision is made, are too great for her to bear; and, through 
many struggles and vacillations, she finally overcomes the selfish 
feelings which drag her down, and finds the only happiness. pos- 
sible to her nobler self by union with the man she truly loves, 
and by renouncing all else for his sake. . 
This is a general outline of the tale, which is well worked out, 
and abounds in telling incidents. We cannot imagine any person 


reading it without having the great truth forcibly brought home 


to him, that “all the’ kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them” are as nothing in comparison with heavenly love and 
peace. The New-Church teaching on marriage is unmistakably 
declared. The hero, Falkenham, is deeply impressed with the 
belief that marriage is a union of souls, and that there is but one 
woman with whom his soul can be truly joined; and for her he 
is content to wait, if need be, until the earthly chapter of their 
lives is closed. 

As evidence of the distinctively New-Church character of this 


- book, we make the following quotations : — 


_If our love is mere sensuousness, it will cloy on the palate and finally dis- . 
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gust. Why? Because love is a “celestial ray” that descends into a man’s 
heart from a celestial sun. The divine heat that falls upon the soul of man 
when he loves, becomes either a blessing or a curse, according to the quality 
of the recipient. At his peril, therefore, does a man pervert the most sacred 
of all gifts, whose right or wrong use is bound to become his life or his de- 
struction. In love profaned or reverenced you may read the life-history, the 
soul-secret of all humanity. 

Falkenham had early learned this, and held his heart coc for the love 
that should at length give it vitality. And now, for weal or woe, he had found 
it, and he longed to draw it in all truth and purity into the circle of his being. 
(pp. 188, 189.) 

“Oh, slow of heart to believe!” said Mrs. Hanham. “Don’t say that. 
You are a spirit as well as a body; and that spirit of yours lives, not on the 
earth, but in the world of spirits through whom yn live, and think, and act.” 
(p. 155.) 

“ You are not grieving too much, dear lady, I hope,” he said in a subdued 
voice, as he looked into Alix’s face, now moved by his warmth to tears. “No 
love dies,” he murmured, still holding her hand tenderly. “ Love is life, and 
imperishable. It is the sunshine of God. This sun is still shining for you 
behind the cloud called death, and its beams are around you, although you 
cannot feel them.” (pp. III, 112.) 

“Oh! get her on the subject of angels, and the blessed saints in glory can’t 
talk as fast. She tells me that her books declare that angels have no wings. 
They are just men and women for all the world like ourselves, and that if we 
haven’t tried to be angels here there’s small chance of our flyin’ hereafter.” 
(p. 182.) 

His feeling, he knew, was riper than time. It is the bondage of our finite 
world that we are the slaves of time. In a world where time and space are 


not, these restrictions to feeling will be unnecessary, and replaced by that 


spontaneity which is the perfection of joy. Imagine a world where introduc- 
tions to those you desire to know will prove unnecessary, because through 
your desire you already know them! where the longing to meet those we love 
creates the attraction which draws them at once into our presence, and the 
perfection of an existence to which we are advancing can to some extent be 
understood. What thought does for us now will then be translated into fact, 
thought being the prophecy of a state of life that must one day find expression 
in a spiritual substantial fact as real as the material one we now inhabit. 


(pp. 197, 198.) 
You must do what all true men do. What the Incarnate God did when he 


_ became man, and wrought divmity into humanity by conquering, as a man, 
every evil in our human nature, until he made the human the divine. When > 


he did this, he made it possible for you and me to do it too. He glorified 
humanity. By him we can regenerate it, and how is it to be done, you ask? 
By fighting, step by step, the dzad/e of self that you nourish so tenderly; and 
as we conquer evil good takes its place. (p. 229.) 


The way in which the quotation from Swedenborg, referred to 
above, is introduced, is as follows: — 
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She arose and took one [book] haphazard from the shelf, and opened to the 
first page. She did not even look at the title page, but straightway attacked 
the matter. “Goodness! this looks formidable!” she said, as she read :— 

“ That love is the life of man. Man is aware of the existence but not of 
the nature of love.” : 

“That is true! I wonder that never struck me before,” thought Alix, whose 
attention was now thoroughly aroused. Prepared to read earnestly, she read 


on :— 

“ He is aware of its existence from the use of the word in common speech, 
and when it is said, such a one loves me, the king loves his subject, and sub- 
jects love their king, the husband loves his wife, and the mother her children, 
and vice versa. Nevertheless, though the word love is so. universally in the 
mouths of men, scarcely any one knows what love is; whilst meditating on it, 
since he cannot form any idea of thought concerning it, he says either that it 
is nothing real, or that it is only something that flows in through sight, hear- 
ing, feeling, and conversation, and thereby affects him.” (pp. 159, 160.) 


We cannot help feeling that this book will strike deep into the 
hearts of many readers, and awaken sympathetic responses. It 
is in general so different from the realistic novels of the day — 
whose main object seems to be, as it were, to photograph the 
perplexities and entanglements of social life without furnishing 
any key to their solution — that it may be truly said to occupy a 
distinctly higher plane of thought, while at the same time it is 
equally full of human interest. Some minor criticisms of the 
book may be made, with, perhaps, a degree of justice. Falken- 
ham’s positive insistence that Alix is, without question, the 
woman created to be the eternal partner of his life, may not be. 
taken as an example to be literally and unreservedly followed, 
because we know that even lovers are fallible, and no less liable 
to be mistaken than other men; but the spiritual principle in- 
volved is devoutly to be cherished as one which is essential to 
the establishment of the Lord’s kingdom upon earth. A book 
that presents lofty ideals which are not impossible of attainment, 
and for which every one should strive, is of unspeakably greater 
value than all the products of realism. The volume before us is 
rightly called ‘‘a psychological study.” As such a study, it is so 
well worked out that, in our judgment, it is injured rather than 
helped by many of the incidents that enter into the story. We 
will not stop to particularize on this point, but will only say that 
more tragic events, more deaths at opportune times, and more 
complications of one person’s circumstances with another’s, are 
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brought together than seem necessary for the development of the 
author’s central purpose. But these are comparatively trifling 


blemishes, and should count for little in consideration of the fact © 


that she has, ina noble and elevating way, exemplified in their 
relation to human life such great truths as the heavenly nature 
and origin of marriage love, the reality and nearness of the spir- 
itual world, and the personal presence of our Lord Jesus Christ — 
in His divine humanity — ruling by His providence over all. 


ALDEN’s *Stupy OF DEATH.’ * 


Tus singularly beautiful and uplifting book, bright with the 
virile splendor of much spiritual truth, would seem to be ill-named 
except that the reader is introduced at once into the realm of life 
as ‘“‘ swallowing up death in victory,” and so the title itself leads 
to the removal of error. Any brief notice must be inadequate 
to the fair presentation of Mr.-Alden’s argument, which really 
embraces a system of universal ethics and what may be called 
the spiritual side of both physics-and philosophy. His treatise 
is really concerning life, but life both in its “exinanitions” and 
its “glorifications,” and while the latter part of the work, dealing 
with the spiritual interpretation of the Hebrew race and the inner 
meaning of the Incarnation, of the Pauline system, and of the 
_ Christian Church, appeals more directly to general religious feel- 
ing, the first portions are of equal value and interest to those 
who would examine the foundations of religion and ethics on 
their philosophical side. For here the Study of Death becomes 
nothing short of the problem of Existence out of Zsse, of evil in 
a good world, the permission of pain and suffering and death 
under the reign of Love. The author under the beautiful parable 
of the Prodigal Son, discusses the “ Divided Living” of the In- 
finite God, and shows how all production, all existence, all crea- 
tion is by a process of giving up and losing life, that life may be 
gained thereby. The infinite becomes finite or sacrifices its own 
infinity in order to make a world; the eternal Yes to affirm 
itself must admit the concept of negation. To Be, even to Be 


*4 Study of Death. By HENRY MILLS ALDEN. Author of “God in His 
World: An Interpretation.” New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
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a 


as the All or the Whole, means nothing until some limitations or 
definitions are admitted into thought, and so to become an object 


of finite human thought and of love the Infinite must limit Him- 
self. He must become the Son of man. No less interesting is — 


the author’s treatment of the ethical side of creation in its illus- 
tration of. the doctrine of the proprium, or the finite selfhood of 
man, as being the real ground of all moral growth, of all volun- 
tary response from the human to the divine. The “Divided 


Living ” of the Lord as the Father of all, is this creation of, first, 
the world of finite physical nature, in the limitations of dead | 


matter ; then of the human selfhood. The return of the Prodigal 
taught in the “ Gospel of the Cell ” is the reunion of the human 
with the divine, in the aspiration of all nature through man to 
God its source, and the entrance through death into the higher 
life. .Swedenborg calls this return of the Prodigal the ascent of 
all nature by the scale or ladder of uses through man up to God. 
Thus in “ Divine Love and Wisdom,” n. 65, he says : — 


The t uses of all created things ascend by degrees from lowest things to man, 
and through man to God their Creator from whom they had their origin. 


And in n. 167 : — 


The end of creation is that all things may return to the Creator, and that 
there may be conjunction. End exists in the lowest and outermost things of 


creation. 


These lowest and outermost things, embraced in what Sweden- 
borg calls “ ultimates,” are really the Death that Mr. Alden is 
treating of, or that stage of extreme separation from the divine 
called a “‘dead ” universe through and from which alone a free 
return to the divine is possible. We must dwell upon the idea 
here presented by Swedenborg that the end of creation is that 
there may be a conjunction, by this return, of the created with 
the Creator; the Prodigal in returning remains the son although 
in the Father’s loving arms ; 4e does not lose his being in the Father. 
This is the crucial point in the criticism of Mr. Alden’s book. 
In his positive delineations of the real Christ of the Resurrection, 
of the reality of the spiritual, of the material life as but a veil 
of the true life within, there is a spirit of hope and of the joy of 
living which is in most happy contrast to the gloomy and morbid 
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self-analysis- which characterizes the present-day tendencies to 
occultism. Mr. Alden is optimistic because he holds on to the 
basis in “ ultimates”’ as essential to all individual living. He 
says :— 

_ Any religious system which should profess to rend all veils; which should 
attempt the abnegation of time and the world and of the desire which makes 
its way outwardly into embodiments and constructions, would rest in Buddhis- 
tic nihilism. This is “the will not to live,” the characteristic, or rather the 
characterless aim of Schopenhauer’s pessimistic philosophy. It is not one 
with the divine will, and it is not an acceptance or comprehension of that will, 
but is rather its reproduction. (p. 303.) 


We are glad to fall back upon this vigorous repudiation of the 
annihilation or absorption idea implied in oriental mysticism, as 
it warrants our interpreting in an affirmative way certain passages 
in the book which otherwise might mar very seriously its lucid and 
inspiring pages. We refer to the mention on page 314, of the 
ultimate passing away of the dramatic conceptions and represen- 
tations of redemption and divine grace contained in the theology 
of St. Augustine, and the implied classification among such per- 
ishable symbols, of that of an “ historical Christ.” Such a tran- 
scending of the historic Incarnation and redemption, as well as 
of its symbolic memorials in the rituals of worship, would be of 
course the abolition of all parable or symbol, and so not only 
of the letter of the Word but of the material universe as the great 
drama itself of divine creation and redemption. This would 
seem to be wholly inconsistent with Mr. Alden’s view of the es- 
sentially vital function of the reactionary quality.of death. We 
also notice Mr. Alden’s reserve in any positive affirming the life 
of the individual soul after death, although the general tenor of 
his pages would give the impression that this is a certainty ; 
and we are especially struck with his statement that of the life 
beyond the grave “there has never been any but an imaginative 
disclosure to men living on the earth.” He would therefore sub- 
stitute the expression ‘“ world to come” for “another world.” 
Another world, he says, is only a field for absolute agnosticism ; 
while the world to come is “that which this world becomes.” 
There is a sense in which these expressions might be turned into 
~ the denial of any distinct higher sphere of living than that of the 
earthly body ; and yet the whole tenor of the book would seem 
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to confirm us in the contrary feeling. Mr. Alden does, indeed, 
admit that there is one utterance of the Lord recorded in the 
Gospel, bearing on life beyond the grave, namely, concerning the 
children of the resurrection: ‘They shall not marry, nor be given 
in marriage: neither shall they die any more; ” and in comment- 
ing on this, he makes these significant concessions : — 


While the essential principle of espousal and that of death are eternal, 
proper to any life here or hereafter, it is possible to conceive of a state of 
existence wherein the manifestations of these involve none of the external 
features associated with our knowledge of them in their earthly manifestation. 
We say there may be, Christ says there are; and although this assertion is 
the only one made by him bearing directly upon the condition of the future 
life, it is very far-reaching in its suggestions. 


Of course Mr. Alden is not overlooking here the direct testi- 
mony of Paul and of St. John the Revelator, as to the visions 
of “another world,” and while these, it is true, cannot be called 
_ words spoken by our Lord, yet it seems hardly consistent with . 

Mr. Alden’s general regard for the inspired Scriptures to call 
these statements of the apostle and the evangelist only “ imagi- 
native disclosures.”’ | 

We gladly resign the unpleasant task of finding in these pages 
faults which we hope are only in our mistaken conception, and 
not in the intentions of the author of this thoroughly spiritual 
and illumined book, and we would devote our remaining space to 
giving the reader some examples of the exceptionally beautiful 
language in which the author presents his thoughts. Speaking of 
espousals he writes : — : 


The nihilism of the mystic if cherished for its own sake, would be disinte- 
gration, refusing investiture, a sterile simplicity. . . . The gain of this plane- 
tary bride, the earth, is through what she has given up. Because of her dis- 
tance she can be visited by her lord; divesting herself of her own garment 
of light, she can be clothed upon with his. (p. 287.) 

This similitude of a conjugial relation between man and the Lord has been 
a symbol familiar to the religious thought of the race, in all ages from the 
Vedic Hymns to Swedenborg, and is especially frequent in Hebrew proph- 
ecy. Science shows that all cosmic life is expressed through repulsions 
turned into attractions and affinities— what seems repulsion being itself an 
undisclosed, or hidden, attraction; and if we substitute living terms for these, 
we see that universally Nature is the harmony of conjugial associations, in all 
of which the primary note seems to emphasize disjunction. (p. 289.) 
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In speaking of the “ Gospel of the Cell” he says —_— 


The appearance of organic life upon the earth as a prelusive analogue of 
the appearance of the Christ life in the human cycle, has already been sug- 
gested. . . . The organic involution is the apparent beginning of a motion of 
return. It is the beginning of the disclosure of conscious life, reflecting 
Godward. This attitude of the vegetable and animal kingdoms was recog- 
nized by Swedenborg. . . . The organic plasma having its matrix in an ap- 
parently dead world, is the beginning of life in a procession of generations. 
It is the physical analogue of that childhood which is the type of the Christ 
life. (p. 102.) 


The idea of Christ ine the fulfilment of the Word of the 
Old Testament, and of the Hebrew, or Semitic race as the des- 
tined vessel of the divine dncarnation, is expressed in | the follow- 
ing beautiful passages. The author asks : — 


Why was the Hebrew so backward, so unprogressive — so slow to put away 
his childhood? Why was he so long withheld in this plastic state? _ 

During the long period of the patriarchate, which was a prolonged child- 
hood, the spiritual capacity of the Hebrew was deepened; but the quality and 
might of this expansion are indicated and measured by the result and move- 
ment culminating in the appearance of the Messiah, and the resurrection and 
revitalization of a dead world, and they are not to be accounted for by any 
outward condition. 

To bring in the Eternal Child and to show that i in him man is, even within 
_ the limitations of time, the heir of eternal life, was the Messianic destiny of 
the Hebrew. 


As in all childhood there is a heavenly holding and withholding, which in — 


some one child becomes a special nurture with more ample storage of buoy- 
ant hope, a deeper in-breathing of the air of dawn, so, while we discern in all 
race-beginnings a spiritual impulse, a fresh and living flame like that which 
breathed through the Vedic Hymns, yet in the Hebrew origin we beheld such 
seizure upon God that the divine seems to be ensphered in the human, increas- 
ing and abounding there through the long morning; and, though that which 
holds it so largely is finally broken, it is broken as is some precious argosy 
whose treasure is bestowed upon all lands — is indeed the broken matrix which 
has held Emmanuel. (p. 265.) 


WHITTIER’S LIFE AND LETTERS.* 


TuE first impression which readers of this book may not un- 
naturally experience, will be almost a shock of surprise at the 
business-like and practical character of Whittier’s life. His 


"Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier. By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 2 vols. pp. 802. ae 
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poems, especially the later ones, breathe such a rural and quiet 
atmosphere, that one reasonably thinks of the author as having 
always lived “far from the madding crowd.” We are not pre- 
pared to learn that during a large part of his early manhood he 
was an editor, an active politician, and even a skilful lobbyist in 
legislative halls. At first a zealous member of the Whig party, — 
he afterwards became absorbed in the anti-slavery movement, 
yet always favoring moderate, rather than forcible measures; and 
the cause which he advocated in his heart he always assisted by 
active steps intended to ensure its success. The anti-slavery 
poems, which form so important a part of his writings, were only 
one channel through which he manifested his earnest and long- 
continued interest. 

There was indeed in Whittier a strong vein of common sense, | 
and no little Yankee shrewdness. These qualities, tempered by 
his Quaker mildness and love of peace, produced an abundance 
of “‘sweet reasonableness,” to borrow Matthew Arnold’s happy 
phrase. By virtue of these characteristics he was firm and posi- 
tive without dogmatism, and had a happy faculty of discerning 
and selecting what was best in all forms of thought and in the 
minds of all with whom he was associated, very much as bees | 
gather honey from every flower. Although he continued a 
Quaker to the last, no man could be less sectarian than he; and 
the least informed reader of his’ poems will remember as one of 
their greatest charms, the gentle spirit of tolerance which runs 
through them. The same spirit is equally apparent in the life he 
led. He was loved and honored, as few men have ever been, by 
persons of all classes, creeds, and conditions. 

As an example of the open and hospitable attitude of his 
mind, we may cite what he says ina letter'to Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, concerning a New-Church funeral which he had just 
attended. 4 


There was nothing of the gloom and horror of a Puritanical funeral; all 
was quiet and peaceful and more than hopeful. The full assurance of the 
all-enfolding love of the Heavenly Father seemed with the friends and rela- 
tives. It was a cheerful acceptance, rather than resignation to the inevitable. 
Was it a delusion, a forced make-believe, or the faith which robs the grave 


of its victory? 
Mention of this pleasant reference to the New Church brings 
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to mind the fact that one of his life-long friends, and a constant 
correspondent, whose name appears frequently in this biography, 
was Mrs. Harriet Minot Pitman, for many years,.and until her 
death in 1888, a valued member of the Boston Society of the 
New Jerusalem. 

The quality of Whittier’s inner life is clearly brought out in 
the frank confidential letters with which the pages of this book 
abound ; and it is always pure, hopeful, and devout, although he 
makes no special professions of religion, and declares his igno- 
rance of many things. Regarding the other life, for instance, 
he has no question, but is unable to accept any definite teaching. 
His biographer says : — 


There was not a shadow of doubt in his mind concerning the immortality © 


of the soul, and one day when speaking of his own hope and expectation for 
the life to come, he sadly said, “I wish Emerson could have believed this.” 
It saddened him to feel that one whom he so deeply loved and revered had 
not been sustained by this most passionate longing of our hana nature. 


(p. 696.) 


Again, concerning spiritualism he writes : — 


I wonder whether if I could see a real ghost I should believe my own 
senses. I do sometimes feel very near to dear ones who have left me, perhaps 
they are with me then. I am sure they would be, if it were possible. Of one 
thing I feel sure; that something outside of myself speaks to me, and holds 
me to duty; warns, reproves, and approves. It is good, for it requires me to 
be good; it is wise, for it knows the thoughts and intents of the heart. It is 
to me a revelation of God, and of His character and attributes;.the one im. 
portant fact, before which all others seem insignificant. I have seen little or 
nothing of what is called Spiritualism. I do not think its fruits have always 
been good; but the best things may be abused and counterfeited. . . . I wish 
there were a possibility of knowing what it really is. (pp. 651, 652.) 


Another characteristic statement is the following : — 


‘¥ am old enough to be done with work, only that I feel that my best words 
have not been said after all, that what has been said is not its full expression. 
All is incomplete, and I must wait for the fresh, strong life of immortality, in 
the hope that _through the mercy of Him who knoweth our frame and our 


weaknesses, I may be enabled to do better with the talent He has given me 


than I have done. (p. 657.) 


Good sense as well as insight, is shown in n the following judg- 


ment of spiritism : — 
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From all that I have heard of mediumship it seems to affect unfavorably 
the moral sense — the distinction between true and false is less clear. Me- 
diums are first deceived themselves, and they are tempted to deceive others. 
Their actions have the irresponsibility of dreams; they live and move in an 
unnatural atmosphere, where it is neither full daylight, nor yet utter dark- 
ness; an uncertain twilight in which things may seem, which are not. The 
more I think.of it the more I am convinced that, for the present, the whole 
matter may be best left to the cool heads of the Psychical Research. The 
future life is sure — our dear ones live; but we may separate ourselves further 
from them by consulting uncertain oracles, deceiving and being deceived. 
Let us believe, and trust, and wast. “ Patience,” Milton says, “is the exercise 
of saints,” and it may not be unprofitable for sinners. (pp. 709, 710.) 


How sweet and pure are the following words written to Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps on the occasion of her marriage? How 
plainly do they seem to tell of inward growth, and of the open- | 
ing of the mind towards heaven: — © | 


I congratulate you from my heart. You have my best wishes for your hap- 
piness and the full realization of the “one great purpose of creation, Love, 
the sole necessity of earth and heaven.” There is nothing else worth living 
for. I am not sure that I am any better for my long life, any-nearer to God, 
but He seems nearer to me, and that comforts me. (p. 733-) : 


The following passage in a letter to Dr. Holmes sounds the 
same lofty keynote : — 


I realize more and more that fame and notoriety can avail little in our situ- 


ation; that love is the one essential thing, always welcome, outliving time and 


change, and going with us into the unguessed possibilities of death. There is 
nothing so sweet in the old Bible as the declaration that “God is love.” I 
am no Calvinist, but I feel in looking over my life— double-motived and full 
of failures—that I cannot rely upon word or work of mine to offset sense 
and shortcomings, b but upon Love alone. (p. 655.) : 


More than any other writer of verse, Whittier stands forth as 
the poet of New England. Her woods and hills, her varying 
climate, and above all, the customs and traits of her people, live 
in his glowing pages. It is no wonder that his friends and neigh- 
bors of Essex County, Massachusetts, are already taking steps to 
preserve as perpetual memorials the places where he had his 
home among them. He was not only a New-Englander born and 
bred, but, as we have already remarked, he possessed in no small 
degree the distinguishing features of New-England character. 
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However small his income might be (and there were times when 


it was extremely limited), he had the thrift to keep his expenses | 


within it. His was a quiet, modest, simple life. Its wants were 
few. Wastefulness, extravagance, and ostentation were wholly 
foreign to his nature. We are not surprised, therefore, to find 
him writing : — 

There is very little of actual suffering which may not be traced to intemper- 
ance, idleness, and utter lack of economy, wasteful and careless of the future 
when wages are good. We need the gospel of Poor Richard’s Almanac 
sadly. Last summer, in Conway, I found a town without a poor-house, be- 
cause there was nobody that needed it. There were no rich men, but the 
village was a model of neatness, every house freshly painted and comfortable. 
The young clergyman had a salary of $400 a year, and I was told that the 
cost of living was less than $300 per family. There was no liquor allowed in 
the place. The small savings bank had a deposit of $80,000. With economy, 
sobriety, and the absence of ostentation, display, and extravagance, the ex- 
ample of Conway might be imitated in our country towns, and to some extent 
in our cities. But I suppose this is not to be expected. The poor we shall 
always have with us, until Bellamy’s Millenium. (pp. 742, 743.) 


Altogether pleasant, therefore, is the impression left by these 
memoirs. The reader feels that he has been brought by them 
into the confidence of a pure-minded and sincere man. It is a 
hopeful sign of the times that men like Whittier are so beloved 
and honored. It is a pleasure to believe that long after the pres- 
ent generation shall have passed away, his influence will survive 
not merely in his own neighborhood, but throughout the whole 
world wherever the English language is ‘spoken, and that in all 
places it will be a power for good. 7 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY.* 


Ir was a wise thought of the managers of the Lowell Lectures 
in Boston, to procure this course from a man so free from theo- 
logical passion as Dr. Moxom and so gifted in popular address. 
He could make no attempt of original research or profound an- 


alysis, to be sure; but he could stand between the Church histo- 


rians and intelligent people who never read them, and make him- 
self very useful, and this his pages show that he did. 


*Krom Jerusalem to Nicaea: The Church in the First Three Centuries. By 
Puitip S. Moxom, D. D. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1895. pp. 457. 
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His plan was the simple one of describing the salient features 
of early Christianity. This led him to speak i in order of its Rise 
and Spread, its Organization, the Apostolic Fathers, the Struggle 
with Heathenism, the Heresies, the School at Alexandria, and 
the first general Council. In adaptation to his audience he gave 
his lectures a personal interest by telling about the leading men 
in every case. Thus the lecture on the Apostolic Fathers is 
made up of accounts of Clement of Rome, Barnabas, Hermas, 
Papias, Ignatius of Antioch, Polycarp, and the Didache. So 
with the persecutions, the apologists, and the heresies. | 

In speaking of the development of the ministry he places the 
deacons first, then the presbyters, and finally the bishops, as is 
usual, but puts his final thought in this way : — | 


As we study the Church of the first three centuries, certain things grow 
clear: First, that Christianity came into the world, not as an institution, but 
as a life, with force to create any and every institution for its needs. That 
fact enables us to discriminate between the ecclesiastical form which, at any 
time, particular influences and particular exigencies have shaped, and the truth 
and spirit which underlie all forms. It also enables us to appreciate the pure 
democracy of Congregationalism, the representative democracy of Presbyte- 
rianism, and the oligarchical ecclesiasticism of Episcopacy. All types exist 
germinally in the Apostolic Church, and each type has its justification in the 
mission and needs, as well as its illustration in the history of the Church. 
No one of them can maintain itself to the absolute exclusion of the others. 


The terms in iia he here speaks of Episcopacy seem to ex- 
press prejudice, the prejudice of a Congregationalist. He has 
just been showing the spontaneous development of the threefold 
ministry, and that it was the only form of which the early Church — 
seemed capable, and now he brings out modern independency as 
if it were an historical development, and not a revolt against a 
debased Episcopacy. His premises would give a different con- 
clusion. 

We must also criticise his eulogium of Athanasius, to whom he 
attributes “the enunciation and persistent defence of the funda- 
mental and structural doctrine of the Incarnation.” We cannot 
understand this strong statement. What are the early verses of 
the Fourth Gospel but the enunciation of this cardinal doctrine ? 
Did the Lord omit to teach it to His disciples, that it should be 
left to the passionate Athanasius to lay the corner-stone of Chris- 
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tianity? The Apostles’ Creed fell short indeed of the Fourth 
Gospel, but it held this leading principle as its very heart. ‘The 
_ Epistles of Paul reaffirm it. The Fathers taught it. Athanasius 
added subtle speculations and so obscured the doctrine of the 
Incarnation that, from the Council of Nice down, it was a meta- 
physical topic for forensic discussion alone, and he added those 
imprecations which betokened the death of the Christian spirit 
of love. Not that we take the side of Arius, who was also a 
mere dialectician. We are simply for the Christianity of the 
Christ rather than of the Athanasian party. 

In speaking thus strongly we do not overlook the general lucid- 
ity and aptness of Dr. Moxom’s delineations of a pu well 
worthy of fresh study. 


RENAN’S TRIBUTE TO HIS SISTER.* 


In a celebrated passage Hegel considers family relationship 
and gives his reasons for placing highest in the scale of unselfish- 
ness the relation of sister. The man, as he views it, may have 
' as pure motives, but he has contact with other men to stimulate 
him ; the wife, in laboring for her husband and the children, has 
a certain satisfaction in possession; but the sister has the least 
help in her devotion, and therefore must act from the least selfish 
motive. Renan in this little volume certainly gives an instance 
of what Hegel means. After the death of Henrietta, in 1860, 
her brother printed one hundred copies of this tribute to the 
worth of his sister. Before his death he arranged for its republi- 
cation. It now appears with portraits and views of places of 
residence. The reader, as he notes Renan’s impassioned words, 
must be reminded all the time of Dorothy Wordsworth, giving 
her whole life to the mental and physical welfare of her brother, 
the poet, rejoicing always in his progress and in serving her sister- 
in-law and the children, and wearing herself out in her effort to 
~ go on all his long walks and be always at hand to write at his 
dictation or copy the long sheets of his manuscript. But there 
was a difference, for Dorothy was younger than William, and they 
were never in actual poverty. 


*My Sister Henrietta. By ERNEST RENAN. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1895. pp. 118. Illustrated. 
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In the case of Henrietta Renan there was a larger opportu- 
nity for self-effacement than in those of Mary Lamb or Dorothy 


Wordsworth, for the father died early, leaving the Renans in 


want and under a heavy burden of debt. There was an older 
brother, but he seems to have given little or no aid. Henrietta 
was the second child and was twelve years older than Ernest. 
She had had some advantages of education, and she attempted 
to teach school, first in her Breton home, then in Paris. It was 
very hard and unsatisfactory every way, but she persevered until 


she had not only supported her mother and brother over the most 


trying time, but had paid the indebtedness. Then her brother 
came out of the seminary where he had been prepared for the 
priesthood, rejected his Romanism, found her in sympathy with 
him, and called her from her teaching to be his companion in 
his literary work and his shield between him and all the cares 
of life. 
We took a small apartment. Our solitude was absolute. She had no 
friends and made little effort to acquire any. Her respect for my work was 


extreme. I have seen her in the evening sit for hours beside me, scarcely 


breathing for fear of interrupting me, yet she could not bear to have me out 
of her sight. By her rigid economy she provided for me, with singularly 
limited resources, a home where nothing was ever lacking. Her share in the 
direction of my ideas was a very large one. She was a matchless secretary 
to me; she copied all my works, and grasped them so fully that I could de- 
pend upon her as upon a living index of my own thought. I am infinitely 
indebted to her in the matter of literary style. She read the proofs of every- 
thing I wrote, and her acute criticism, with infinite keenness, discovered errors 
which I had not observed. A great tg in my mode of writing dates 
from my reunion with her. 


These few sentences may convey some idea of the whole, It 
is a framework of a few facts covered with eulogium, ‘The end 
came as might have been expected, When Renan went to Syria 
ijn 1860, she was his indispensable partner in all travels and hard- 
ships, and, when he was stricken by fever, she died by him, 
utterly exhausted, She had given up marriage for him and had 
devoted thirty years to him alone, He had been prospered in 
all ways, had married and had won a great.name, It is no won- 
der that he wrote in a few burning words his gratitude after the 
sacrifice had heen made, and when the willing brain and hands 
and feet could do no more for him. | 
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ORDER OF EVENTs IN OUR SaAviouR’s LIFE.* 


In a prefatory note Mr. Higgins, who is pastor of the First 
Church of the New Jerusalem, in San Francisco, states that he 
has felt the need of a compilation of this sort, and that he has 
_ simply put in his own way the Gospel harmony to be found in 
Oxford Bibles. He takes passages that describe the Lord’s min- 
istry, and makes quotations and some explanatory remarks. He 
does not stop to deal with the questions which arise in making 
such a harmony, but writes for those who do not care to consider 
them. Perhaps he might have used to advantage some of the 
later researches in this field of Biblical study. Thus he regards 
what is known as the Perean ministry, as having taken place at 
Jerusalem, and he separates Matt. v.-vii. from LUKE vi. 20-49, 
by ayear. Unfortunately, when entering upon the great events 
of the last journey, he ceases to give quotations and makes only 
an index of the rest of the history, thereby leaving his work in- 
complete. He means to be always reverent in speaking of the 
Lord, and sometimes makes a suggestion of use to teachers, but 
it is not in the truest sense reverent to say, — 


The sermon on the Mount is the most wonderful sermon ever uttered in the 
world. And yet it was delivered by our Lord without any apparent effort or 
preparation, to those many thousands. What oratory! What a voice to 


reach so many! 


A New Book ny Lovis PENDLETON.? 


- Tuts little book gives evidence that the author of “The Wed- 
ding Garment ” is still busy with his pen. Those who have a 
fancy for romances of this kind, will probably be interested in 
the story, which is a rather harrowing tale of southern life, be 
ginning with the shooting of a madman who is at the point of 
killing a child in a lonely place, and ending with the marriage 
of said child to the man of her choice, after the mystery of her 


*Order of Events in our Saviour's Life. By Rev. F. L. Hiceins, Sa Fran- 
cisco: Valleau and Peterson. 1895. pp. 50 
t Corona of the Nantahalas. A Romance by Louis PENDLETON. Author of 
The Sona of Ham,” “In the Wite-CGrass,” “King Tom and the Runa 
ways,” ete, New York: Merriam Company, 67 Fifth Avenue. 
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birth has been unravelled. Unlike “The Sons of Ham,” by the 
same author, which had the definite purpose of suggesting an 
answer to the question how to deal with the negro problem in the 
south, the book under consideration appears to aim at nothing 
beyond telling an exciting story. Speaking for ourselves, we can- | 
not say we have especially enjoyed it, as it is quite too sensa- 
tional for our taste, and involves too many improbabilities. There 
is nothing in it of a distinctly New-Church character like that 
which brought “The Wedding Garment ” into prominence. But, 
as we have intimated above, it may serve to while away an hour's s 
time with readers who enjoy romances of this sort. 


A Bup oF PRomISsE.* 


Tuis little book is aptly entitled, A Story for Ambitious Pa- 
rents. Its purpose is to point out the bad effects of the forcing 
process upon children. The “ Bud of Promise ”’ is a boy of great 
precocity. He is praised and flattered, and exhibited as an infant 
prodigy, then urged beyond his strength throughout his childhood, 
till at last, at the age of sixteen, he breaks down from nervous 
exhaustion. The short story is well told, and the points are 
clearly brought out. The book teaches a useful lesson in an 


A New-CHurcH ALMANAC.t 

Our English friends have followed their usual custom in pub- 
lishing a New-Church Almanac for the ensuing year. It differs 
from other almanacs in giving New-Church statistics, and excerpts 
from Swedenborg and other New-Church writers. It is sold at 
the low price of five cents. 


* A Bud of Promise. A Story for Ambitious Parents. By A. G. PLYMPTON. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. pp. 93. Price 50 cents. 


tMew-Church Almanac and Year Book. 1896. James Speirs. London. 
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